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SELF-CULTURE—ADDRESS TO YOUNG TEACHERS. 
BY PEN, MILWAUKEE COUNTY. 


Everything in the great economy of nature on the vast and ever- 
widening fields of science, and in the history of man, is eminently 
progressive. As the poet expresses it, 


Beneath this starry arch 
Naught resteth or stands still. 


Each atom in the physical and intellectual word is forever advancing 
towards perfection; or, having reached a certain point, and having 
spent its vital power, it hurries to decay. A stand-still in nature is as 
much an impossibility as a pause in the flight of old Time would be. 

In nothing is this law more apparent than in mental culture. Per- 
haps you have attained a fair standing in the principal branches of a 
liberal education; your name may be among the best in literature, art 
or science; you are satisfied with what you have mastered, and you 
cease for a year, or perhaps a lustrum, to add the ever accumulating 
improvements and discoveries to your stock of knowledge. And be- 
hold! you are left behind in an astonishingly short time. You find 
your laurels fading and your fame paling before the renown of scores 
who were plodding in your rear but a short time ago. Your key of 
knowledge is covered with the rusts of inactivity, and will not fit the 
door of the new temple. For the culture of the mind, which begins 
with the infant in his cradle, is never finished until that mind ceases to 
exist for the world. Puta barrier to its continuous development, and 
you cripple it and prevent its destination—the attainment of perfec- 
tion. 

Fellow-teachers, let us apply these reflections to a case that deeply 
affects ourselves and the great cause which we serve. Let us seriously 
ask ourselves the question: Are we sufficiently progressive in our 
self-culture? Have we steadily advanced in this weightiest branch of 
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our education, ever since we left the college, the academy? Have we 
thirsted for the spring of knowledge, and hungered for the daily bread 
of instruction? Have our thoughts ever centered in our life-work, 
Universal Education, causing us to aim at perfecting our minds for 
this grand task which is still growing, demanding strong hearts and 
clear heads for its gigantic duties? 

Or have we laid our books and our noble ambition with the faded 
memories of our school-days, content with what we have learned, and 
feeling ready for all the requirements of the next annual, or indeed any 
future examination? Have we crammed our memories with the con- 
tents of a respectable number of text-books, and knowing these by 
rote, is our thirst for Anowledge stilled? And do we leave the best 
parts of our work—self-improvement—to the chances of lite, relying 
on experience, on desultory reading and occasional information, for in- 
struction; satisfied with fulfilling the bare requirements of the law, 
instead of interpreting that law according to the wants of mankind? 
If we belong to the latter class, then, fellow-teachers, we are living in 
vain. Worse than that, we defraud the youth entrusted to our care, 
of their vastly important rights, and the State of public money, which 
we obtain on false pretences; and we disgrace a profession which has a 
right to acknowledge no superior. 

But we are not inclined to be as sweeping as that Chicago critic 
was, who placed the “‘ average schoolmaster” several degrees below 
an intelligent monkey. We know, and say with just pride, that our 
profession has its galaxies of lustrous stars, its aspiring talent, and 
bands of faithful, earnest workers everywhere. Were not this the 
case, the history of man in the 19th century would not be what it is, 
and even the superior wisdom and intelligence of our Chicago friend 
would probably never have blazed into the radiance which threw its 
withering light on the object of its scorn. 

Nevertheless, while we admit that there are many teachers who ac- 
knowledge the importance of unintermitting progress, we cannot close 
our eyes to the fact, that there are those among us who are either very 
slack in that direction, or are actually retrogading, for want of the 
great lever, self-culture, which would keep them from sinking into the 
pool of mental stagnation. They are too self-sufficient, or too indolent, 
to go on in the work of adapting their minds to their task; they feel 
no impulse, or ignore it when felt, to enlarge their sphere, by enlarg- 
ing their capacities, and they continue in their accustomed routine 
until it becomes threadbare. They have, or have not, chances for im- 
provement, but they hate to make an effort, or having made it, to per- 
severe. Too well they like the smooth road of instruction, which is 
paved by well-known text-books, and the easy round of familiar recita- 
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tions and perorations, requiring no unusual exertion, no brain-work. 
To them, the increasing watchfulness of the law is an unwelcome intru- 
sion on the sacred ground of custom. If you inquire what they read, 
they will probably mention a journal of the Ledger or Waverly school, 
and perhaps a local paper. We have known some that doated on “yel- 
low covered literature.” Perhaps they never saw, much less read, a 
meritorious work on education, or on schools, and of the many excel- 
lent journals devoted to the interests of the profession, they hardly 
know the names. They do not attend Institutes, or similar meetings, 
unless forced to do so by the vigilance of Superintendents; nor can 
they comprehend why they should “bother” about learning what they 
suppose they know, they being graduates of Brick College, or Block 
University. They have their certificates all right—what on earth, can 
else be expected of them? 

What, my friends, can and must we expect of you? Why, just what 
we expect of a tiny little bud, just put forth by its mother stem—we 
expect growth and development—the transformation of a budding 
promise into the blossom of a most excellent fulfillment! When first 
you enter your profession, no matter what your talents, your acquire- 
iments may be, no matter how proud the title which an indulgent Alma 
Mater has conferred upon you, you are a mere epitome’ of the future 
blossom, a chrysalis hiding the germs of beauty. And as the bud and 
the chrysalis need the genial warmth of the summer sun to effect their 
change into a lovely rose, a brilliant butterfly, thus your young minds 
need the inspiring influence of constant tmprovement, in order to de- 
velop into something good and noble. 

Therefore, if teaching is not merely a question of victuals and clothes 
with you (and you have no right to degrade your profession to that), 
if you desire to do your grand work grandly, let your constant aim be 
 Self-Culture.” It will make you richer than Stewart or Rothschild, 
for the more you give of this wealth, the more you have of it. Never 
did such usurious interest flow into any man’s purse, as will return to 
you, increasing the principal a thousand fold. 

Fellow teachers, let us not reply to this with the hackneyed phrase, 
that we are too poor to secure valuable instruction—there can be no 
barrier to our improvement as long as there is any truth in the old 
adage, “ Where there is a will there is a way.” New avenues are con- 
stantly opening for our benefit, kind hands are extended to help us 
along. It does not require much money, nor an undue amount of time, 
to keep up a spirit of improvement. But you must be wide awake 
and seek for golden opportunities, instead of waiting for them to come 
to you. Study well the grand book of Nature, which lies open before 
you, day after day, inviting you to explore its wonderful pages teeming 
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with lessons of wisdom and beauty. Get a good educational or scien- 
tific work, or both, as often as you can—say at least one each term. 
Read the papers as often as possible, they mirror the wants and defi- 
ciencies of the people. Attend institutes, where you can gather in a 
day the fruits of life-long labor, and where you will feel that you are 
no longer an isolated toiler, plodding your weary way through the 
trials of the school room, but the member of a powerful band joined 
together by the sympathetic chords of a commonaim. Lastly, but not 
least, take at least one journal devoted to the cause of education; let 
it be the leading one in your State, and read it with the heart as well 
as with the eyes. 

Thus armed, you will become what you ought to be—a power in the 
land. Then will you break the present degrading system of cheap 
labor in schools—of work badly done and badly paid. Then will you 
tise in your profession, and your profession will rise with you; and not 
only the present, but future generations will reap the golden harvest of 
your sowing. 


COMMON SCHOOL STUDIES—Parr IL—MATHEMATICS. 
. BY A. F, NORTH, PEWAUKEE. 


Having indicated the possibilities of the common school curriculum 
in the culture of intelligence, we turn to the consideration of its fit- 
ness for the cultivation of the judgment. In order to this it must be 
varied. For while all reasoning must have much in common—ex. gr. 
a sure foundation and self-evident subsequent steps—there are radical 
differences in the nature of the foundations as well as in the character 
of the succeeding processes; ignorance or neglect of which leading to 
much of the bad logic so often met. 

For our purpose it will be sufficiently accurate to classify the 
methods of reasoning under three heads: 

1. The purely mathematical, having its basis in axiomatic truths, 
few in number, and as generally and confidently assented to by the in- 
tellect as the sweetness of sugar or the bitterness of gall is by the 
palate, all subsequent conclusions flowing out from these and acknowl- 
edging no other source. 

2. The physical wherein the bases are observed facts, numerous and 
well established, the conclusions in this case flowing inward and point- 
ing to general Jaw, from which, in turn, new truths are predicated and 
the way to new discoveries pointed out. 

3. The metaphysical (if I may be permitted the use of this term in 
this sense) in which our deductions have for their foundations our 
conscious intellectual operations and spiritual and moral intuitions. 
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These three singly, or in combination, meeting all our wants. 

Arithmetic, Elementary Algebra and Geometry afford the best of 
fields for the exhibition and cultivation of the first method of reason- 
ing. Even in Addition the pupil may have a taste of the axioms, by 
submitting that “the whole is equal to the sum of the parts and greater 
than any of them.” But he should really taste this, and his judgment 
should confidently accept it. To have him merely learn the words and 
repeat them is suicidal. Subtraction affords an example of the corol- 
lary from the axiom of addition and the terms minuend subtrahend, etc., 
an opportunity for clear definition, while the term borrowing is an 
illustration of the loose use of language against which they should be 
cautioned. The pregnant, self-evident principles of Division are inyal- 
uable as an intellectual discipline, and should be brought boldly out 
and kept befdre the class until they are thoroughly realized and until 
each scholar feels that he stands upon a rock when he stands upon the 
assertion that “ dividing or multiplying, both divisor and dividend by 
the same number does not alter the quotient.” And sc of the others. 
Let these principles be faithfully applied to the solution of all problems 
in Fractions. Let the scholar see that Reduction, Multiplication and 
Division of Fractions are evident deductions from these principles, 
and there will be no need to have them memorize rules. They will be 
able to make rules and apply them too, and that with certainty. No pains 
must be spared here. We are here laying foundations. We are ma- 
king or marring here. We are giving birth to vital power in our * 
pupils, or we are making mere machines or at best parrots of them. 
By compelling or allowing them to follow the rule method we rob them 
of the exquisite pleasure which the mind enjoys in the processes of 
deduction. Help the dull ones to this pleasure and receive their grat- 
itude in an eye brightened with new found powers. Use expedients 
to this end. Make use of the concrete. This is always necessary in 
order to reach the minds of some in the class, and strengthens the im- 
pressions on all. It may be said that this takes up time. Well, the 
scholar cannot afford to lose it at whatever expense of time. But, in- 
deed, the method suggested is the very economy of time. We are 
here begetting powers that will go with our scholars throughout their 
subsequent course, throwing light upon it and enabling them to do 
work for themselves, which we would inevitably have to do for them, 
and then have it done but very imperfectly. And then the difference 
in the intellectual status under the two regimens! The one a man, 
the other little better than a monkey, intellectually. The acquirements 
of the one going with him through life and developing (because vital) ; 
the other’s dropping from him when he leaves school and leaving only 

* the remembrance of a blank. 
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Reduction of compound numbers affords an opportunity of showing 
the universality of the Zaw of reduction as deduced from division and 
developed in common fractions—the change in the denomination of the 
one taking the place of the change in the denominator of the other; 
the two operations, however apparently unlike, being in fact identical. 
By referring here to the subject of notation, we can illustrate the dif- 
ference between necessary truth and conventional truth. Show that 
while in the Arabic notation a radix of ten is used, we might adopt 
one of 8, or 12, or any other number; or, indeed, as in compound num- 
bers, a varying one; but that reduction inno case can be effected other- 
wise than by a corresponding change in the numerator and denomina- 
tor. When this course of rigid deduction is pursued, we do not find 
students in Algebra, when asked to explain subtraction of negative 
quantities, give as a sufficient answer, “ change the signs of the sub- 
trahend, or conceive them changed, and proceed as in addition.” Nor 
when you suggest the difficulty of satisfying one’s self that subtracting 
-2 n from 4 n should give 6 n, have for reply, ‘ well, that’s the rwle in 
Algebra, and always gives the answer.” Nor when similar queries are 
put concerning multiplication, and they are asked if it does not appear 
strange to them that two factors having negative signs should give the 
same results as the same factors having positive signs, have them 
answer “ Yes, [ don’t understand it, but it’s the rule in Algebra.” If 
Algebra is worth anything to nine-tenths of those who study it, it is 


because it | rings before them examples of reasoning, sound from “ tur- 
ret to foun «tion stone;’’ enables them to frame such themselves, and 
detect the errors in any falsely claiming to be such. But if the stu- 


dent can be brought to believe that sound reasoning can rest upon such 
bases, no wonder that he can accept in after life the vagaries of spirit- 
ualism and other such crudities, as the most profound philosophy. The 
teacher who permits his scholars to go along in this way, is guilty of 
giving them for bread a stone, and for a fish a serpent. With such 
training, how can we ever expect to have even an approximation to 
unanimity in the science of government, political economy or theology? 

In equations, as in fractions and proportion in Arithmetic, the stu- 
dents should feel the absolute certainty of their results, that every 
step in their deductions is so sure that it cannot possibly be otherwise. 
In the Binomial Theorem they should see an example of analogical rea- 
soning, and detect the difference in it from the deductive, and long for 
the purely mathematical demonstration of it. The difference in the 
methods of mental and written Arithmetic should not pass unnoticed, 
the reasoning in the latter being mainly on number in the abstract, in 
the former quantity in the concrete, while the identity in results should 
be carefully noted. 
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EDUCATION. 


BY P. P. IVERSLEE, IOLA. 


It is well known that at the present time and in this country there 
are none who oppose a universal diffusion of knowledge. It is only 
as to the means and manner of spreading knowledge that people differ 
in opinion; and ardent argumentations in proof of the necessity of 
universal education—argumentations said to be directed against ene- 
mies of education—seem like blows directed against persons dead and 
buried. 

What is now to be discussed seems to be, in the first place, what edu- 
cation is, and secondly, how children are to be educated. Qn these 
points it cannot be denied that there is some difference. Education is 
thought by some to consist in four essential points. They insist that 
to educate children is not only to give them abundant information, but 
to train them so as to become, healthy, upright and efficient men. They 
say that a person may be well informed, and yet poorly educated. It 
is also insisted by ‘‘a certain class of persons” that our common 
schools do not promote a good moral character. I will not decide in 
the maiter, but if it is really the case, I will permit myseli to suggest 
that such may not be the necessary condition of the common schools, 
though it may be so actually. 

Another class of persons seems to think that moral instruction does 
not form a part of the education of children. They say that physical 
comfort and happiness is to reform humanity. No doubt they will; 
though we read in old books that such reformation sometimes tends 
the wrong way. See, for instance, Deut. xxxii., 15: ‘“ But Jeshurun 
(Israel) waxed fat and kicked: thou art waxen fat, thou art grown thick, 
thou art covered with fatness; then he forsook God which made him, 
and lightly esteemed the rock of his salvation.” Yes, physical comfort 
and happiness will do it. And then we have so many steamships and 
railroads and telegraphs now that will christianize the world. It 
was a pity that our Lord and God, instead of inspiring his Apostles to 
preach his Holy Word, did not set them to work building steamships 
and railroads. According to our modern notions, they would have 
accomplished their object far better that way. 

But the Supreme Ruler seems to have some peculiar notions of 
his own with regard to the government of the world—notions that do 
not in the least harmonize with what human reason, which now begins 
to be regarded as the sole light of man, would dictate. So far from 
regarding physical comfort as an essential point in bringing his chosen 
people into a condition to listen to him, we find that he visited them 
with the greatest calamities when they departed from his ways. 
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I do not mean to deny that there is less of crime committed among 
a people whose wants are abundantly supplied. The motives and oc- 
casions for wrong-doing being out of the way, there must naturally be 
less of crime. But it would be well to have inculcated in our schools 
that sort of morality which does not depend upon outward circum- 
stances; that morality which is proof against temptation. Given the 
same kind of moral instruction, the more prosperous of two nations 
may, perhaps, be the most free from vice. But when we turn to his- 
tory we find that virtue has not depended upon the prosperity of a 
nation, but that a nation’s prosperity and duration has depended upon 
the virtue of its citizens. The decrease of virtue in the Roman Repub- 
lic was certainly not caused by the want of victuals. It is true, they 
“did not have railroads and steamships; these would undoubtedly have 
saved the sinking virtues of the republic. The most frugal of the 
Grecian States retained its virtue and independence the longest. 
When we turn to the present condition of the world, what nations do 
we find stand highest in the scale of morality, those in the rigid coun- 

’ tries of northern Europe or those in the luxuriant countries of southern 
Asia? In cases of individuals, we do not find a single instance of a 
person’s morals being altered for the better by prosperity; but there 
are hundreds of instances in which adversity has wrought a happy 
change in this respect. 

I will allow myself to bring forth some of the arguments of those 
who think that moral culture is indispensable in the education of the 
young; and in doing this I hope it will not be regarded as untimely to 
quote what is regarded by many as a true description of the nature of 
man. In Gen. viii, 21, we read that “The imagination of man’s 
heart is evil from his youth;” and Matt. xv, 19: “Out of the heart 
(of man) proceed evil thoughts, murders, adulteries, fornications, 
thefts, false witness, blasphemies.” Villainy, then, is the result of 
man’s corrupted nature, and where this nature is not checked by good 
instructions and examples it will thrive and grow. Villainy is not the 
result of purely mental training, but such training, unaided by moral 
and religious sentiment, only enables man to indulge the more freely 
in his natural evil propensities. If the influence of public schools 
upon morals has been a good one (which I do not mean in the least to 
deny), it is a proof that their training has not been a purely mental 
one. Either with or without the intention of the teacher, moral in- 
struction has been imparted. Every good teacher tries to check the 
evil propensities of his scholars, and to encourage good ones. Indeed, 
there is no midway path to be chosen in this respect. The teacher 
imparts either good or evil instruction. If he does not check what is 
evil, he encourages it by his silence. 
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Persons wishing to compare the effects of the several plans of in- 
struction would do well, in contrasting two or more countries against 
each -other, to select such for contrast whose circumstances in other 
respects than in those uf methods of instruction are most alike. * * 

There have been in Europe two sorts of reformations, or, rather, two 
sorts of reformers: on the one side, Luther and his codperators; on 
the other, Voltaire and his admirers. The one founded his belief on 
the light of the Word of God, and on that only. The other professed 
to follow only the light of human reason. Whose writings have en- 
lightened the world the most? Which have the most improved its 
morals? Has the light of human reason, preached by Voltaire and 
others, dissipated the superstitions and bettered the moral condition of 
France? Far from it; and this is no wonder; for the lords in infidel- 
ity were also lords in immorality and superstition. The apostles of 
the light of human reason were able to believe everything except the 
truth. Advocates of purely mental culture ought to be alarmed by 
facts like these. -If human reason, unaided by heavenly light, has 
heretofore been an insufficient guide, it will certainly be so hereafter. 
Religious instruction, therefore, is indispensable. There is nothing to 
hinder that our public schools be conducted according to the spirit of 
Christianity, and this spirit does not allow children to grow up vicious, 
which, if left to themselves, without instructions with regard to right 
or wrong, they will certainly do. 

Before closing I will further examine the principle according to 
which physical comfort is an antidote to immorality and vice. Let us 
look at the condition of the world, and see if this “ proposition is sup- 
ported by facts.” The South Sea Islanders certainly do not lack physi- 
cal comfort. Reports of the practices of that people previous to the 
introduction of Christianity would not be very agreeable to read. In 
the vicinity of the North Pole, on the shores of Greenland, is another 
people praised for their remarkable freedom from vice. The regions 
they inhabit certainly do not abound in the comforts of life. Again, 
what nations are the most free from vice, those in the north or those 
in the south of Europe? Indeed, when we examine the facts, it is to 
be wonderd at that such a proposition as the above mentioned should 
ever have been set forth. 








At A Certain CoLLece the Senior Class was under examination for 
degrees. The Professor of Natural Philosophy was badgering in op- 
tics. The point under illustration was that, strictly and scientifically 
speaking, we see no object, but their images depicted upon the retina. 
The worthy Professor, in order to make the matter plainer, said to the 
wag of the class: “ Mr. Jackson, did you ever actually see your father?” 
Bill promptly replied, “ No, sir.” ‘ Please to explain why you never 
saw your father.” ‘“ Because,” replied Mr. Jackson, gravely, “‘ he died 
before I was born, sir.” 
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PRACTICAL SPELLING. 
BY HENRY CROUSE. 


The art of spelling is successfully taught only with the pen or pencil, 
the only practical use there is ever made of it. Why not teach spell- 
ing in the same way that it is to be practiced? The recorded wisdom 
of Solomon teaches us to instruct children in that which they are to 
practice when old, that the knowledge thus acquired may be so im- 
pressed upon their minds that it will not depart from them. Now if 
in the days of Solomon the retentive qualities of knowledge were 
strengthened by practice, I cannot avoid the inference that the method 
of acquiring knowledge is also strengthened by practice now. There- 
fore, I wish to entreat my fellow teachers to teach and learn to spell as 
we have need to practice spelling—with the pen or pencil, then we 
will have it at least practically, and I think philosophically correct. I 
have no wish to reject the exercises of pronunciation and syllabication 
as contained in spelling books, but instead of being in spelling books 
unassociated by intelligible thought, they ought to immediately precede 
the reading lessons. But no word should be introduced in the pro- 
nunciation exercise which is not contained in the reading exercise. 
Every spelling exercise should be taken from the reading. Spelling 
ang writing should be conjointly taught and simultaneously practiced. 
What scholar, either young or old, ever referred with his mind’s eye 
to the lessons of his spelling book when called upon to write a social 
letter to his absent friend? Who would trace with his mental fingers 
the page or columns of his spelling book for the purpose of satisfying 
himself that thus and so, any given word is spelled, and simply be- 
cause the spelling book so taught him? I confess that my mind while 
writing is more occupied with the thoughts I intend to communicate, 
than with rumaging the columns of a spelling book for the approved 
orthography of words. A person must learn to spell words as the con- 
stituent elements of sentences, instead of letters as the constitu- 
ent elements of meaningless words. A thorough knewledge of 
the art of spelling can be acquired only by so educating the hand hold 
of the pen, as to correctly spell the words without any apparent help 
from the mind. In fact the hand must be virtually taught to spell. 








A Presient of one of our popular railroads once wrote to an old 
farmer, requesting him to remove some shedding along the line. The 
old farmer could not make it out, and believing it to be a free pass, 
used it as such for a year, none of the conductors presuming to dis- 
pute the construction he had put upon the scrawl.—Oliver Optic’s 
Magazine. 
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THE WANDERER. 

[Translated from the German, by Pen.] 
A wanderer went forth, with a staff in his hand, 
A flower on his hat, and he traversed each land, 
Saw countries and cities in beauteous array, 
But on he must wander, must hasten away. 
A cottage he spies, in the lap of a vale, 
O’er its white walls the roses and jessamines trail ; 
Oh, there he would rest at the close of his day, 
But on he must wander, must hasten away. 
A maiden he meets, like a rosebud so sweet; 
She blushes a welcome, the wand’rer to greet. 
He gazes enraptured, and fain he would stay, 
But on he must wander, must hasten away. 
Ah, soon will his journey be ended and o’er, 
Another commence on Eternity’s shore— 
As he halts on the brink of the grave he will sigh, 
That joys were so few, and the few he passed by. 
What then, though his deeds be emblazoned by fame 
The heart yearns for more than the sound of a acu 
It longs for a home and the sweet smile of lov 
Ah, sad, weary wand’rer, thou’lt find them aly 


THE COMING TEACHER. 
BY D, E. HOLMES, BERLIN. 


The future is very often spoken of as the golde» cra, when the 
friends of our common Father, linked together by the golden links of 
knowledge, benevolence and virtue, shall see eye to eye in the Para- 
dise Regained. But when shall this future era begin? What is the 
seed of its germination? By whom shall its dawn be heralded? What 
is the work that must be done during its hours or its “sun will go 
down while it is yet day?” 

In answering these questions I shall call attention to the Coming 
Teacher and his work. In him is found the seed principle of this bet- 
ter future. By him a great work must be done or this golden future 
will never come. This seed principle in education and morals, which 
the coming teacher possesses, is a proper conception and a correct un- 
derstanding of the nature and importance of his work. The teacher’s 
work is of primary importance. It is to the other occupations what 
the sun is to the planets—the center and ‘light of them all. First. 
The coming teacher must be a scholar and an indefatigable worker. 
John Milton, in one of his prose works, remarks that a true poet, in his 
life and person, is a true poem—that is a composition of the best and 
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noblest parts. So the coming teacher must be a true scholar and 
worker—a combination of the best thoughts and the noblest life. 
Active, cautious and persevering, he must always show himself the 
pattern of industry, morality and decision. The old Spanish proverb 
‘“‘As is the teacher, so is the pupil,” is specially true. 

Children are very impressible. They naturally take from teachers 
either enthusiasm or dullness. 

If the teacher will have punctuality, studiousness, order and spirit 
in his school, he must possess these virtues himself. As prompt as is 
the sun he must be in his place. He must come fresh from a careful 
examination of what he is to teach. His soul must be in his entire 
work. These habits, on his part, give promptness, zeal and determin- 
ation to the pupils. He masters the text-book. In too many school- 
rooms the text book is master. The text-book teaches, while the 
teacher sits with finger pointed and teaches only what the book says. 
The coming tzacher makes not the text book only, but the whole sub- 
ject he teaches, his servant. He, himself, is the master. He makes 
the truths, which he teaches, his own, and as such teaches them. 
These truths he makes his own by study, by thought, by reading and 
by experience. He keeps his eyes and ears open, and teaches what he 
learns through them. His teaching is practical. He is earnest and 
persistent in his work, anxious not for the day or week to pass, but to 
see his pupils interested, studious, and advancing in useful and practi- 
cal knowledge. 

The present is a peculiar period in history. Its great watchword is 
improvement. Almost every one wants something novel, fresh and 
original. Therefore, the coming teacher must be an originator. Not 
necessarily an inventor of new truths, but an originator of new and 
impressive methods of presenting the truths. He is dissatisfied with 
the old methods of teaching. To him these methods are as the canal- 
boats and stages of the past to the present mode of traveling. These 
were, perhaps, well enough in their day, but their time is past. At 
present we travel by steam. We send our news with the speed of 
lightning. So the coming teacher is progressive. He is continually 
originating and practising new methods for presenting the branches of 
study which he teaches. He creates new ways for simplifying and il- 
lustrating the lessons, thus bringing them within the comprehension of 
even the youngest pupil. His constant inquiry is “‘ How can I inter- 
est my class in this study and make them understand it?” In answer- 
ing this question the age of the pupils and the nature of the study 
must be considered. But this is not all. An interest must be created 
and continued. Freshness must be infused into every lesson. In- 
quiry must be evoked from the class, and replies in clear and concise 
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language must be originated. In order to secure this, there must be 
constant invention. Pupils do not tire of the truth, but they some- 
times lose interest in it because of the way in which it is presented. 

The condition of things can be changed by originating some new 
way of teaching the class, and thus the dull monotony of the school- 
room is very much diminished. All light is white as it comes down 
from the sun to the earth, but a prism will give it seven different col- 
ors. The coming teacher before his class, is to the truth what the 
prism is to the white light. He gives to it far more than seven colors. 
He makes it fresh, striking and impressive. He so presents it to his 
class that they love it, and thus causes them to work for it as for hid 
treasures. His classes know that deep down in every lesson there is 
a golden mine of precious truth. This. causes them to find it, and if 
they do not fathom its depths, they are prepared, by the trying, to 
fully appreciate the golden ore when brought forth by the earnest, 
original teacher. Let every teacher, then, be a scholar, a worker and 
an originator, and thus be prepared to shake hands heartily with the 
coming: teacher. 





GENERAL VIEW OF DECIMALS. 
BY L. CAMPBELL, DANE COUNTY. 

In any scale of notation the modulus is equal to a unit of the second 
order, and may therefore be denominated ten, whatever be its value. 
Hence the term decimal can properly be applied to any system of 
notation, where numbers increase from right to left in a given ratio. 
If we denote this ratio by r, and take 3 to represent a proper fraction 
in its lowest terms, JZ an equivalent decimal, and n the number of dec- 
imal places in MW; then **—M/r'—whole number. Designate the digits 


DvD 





of this number by a,b,c,d, - - - Jd, a being units, } tens, ¢ hun- 
dreds, d thousands, on to /, the highest order of units in the number. 
Then 8—Mr'—atbr+er?+dr+ - - 9 - +0. 
Dividing by 7" we obtain 
$a Ment etetat - - ete 


Here we have two series, the first representing a whole number, and 
the second the same, reduced to a decimal. Now when WV?" is not di- 
visable by D, the number of terms in the above series, will be unlim- 
ited, in which case, M becomes a circulating decimal, and n —infinity. 
If r be a prime number, /Vr" is not divisible by D, unless Dr, or some 
power of 7. Hence r,7, 7, etc., are the denominators of the only frac- 
tions that can be reduced to finite decimals, when 7, the modulus is a 
prime number. For instance, when r=7, the only fractions that can be 


*TIn this and other fractional quantities through the work, r x is to be read 7” ; and in 
other places, « p, x?; ym, y™. The type is not sufficient for its purpose.—Zds, 
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exactly expressed decimally, are those whose denominators are found 
in the series 7,7, 7°, etc., which is equivalent to 10, 100, 1000, ete., 
since the value of 7 in any scale is represented by 1 with a cipher an- 
nexed. 

But suppose 7—y, x and y being the prime factors of 7; then, if D 
contains these factors, or any number of them, and none others, except 
itself and unity, the fraction ¥ wil reduce to a finite decimal. For if 
we place n=m+p, and Do" y’; then "Mey". Hence, 5—2",* 
which is a finite decimal. 


ay’; then *—S2"*, 2 and y being prime 





_ Now let us suppose D=— 
numbers, they are of course not divisible by Z; and NV is not divisible 
hy Z, since Vis prime to D and Za factor of JY. Consequently if D 
contains any other factors than a and y, the prime factors of , the frac- 
tion § gives rise to a circulating decimal. 

In the common system of notation 7=2%x5; hence in this scale any 
fraction whose denominator contains no other prime factors than 1, 2, 
or 5, can be reduced to a finite decimal. Otherwise, it will become a 
circulating decimal. 


GEOGRAPHY FOR OUR COUNTRY SCHOOLS. 
BY EVA M. MILLS, PLATTEVILLE. 


It is not strange that a pupil going from a school where Geography 
is taught “with all the modern improvements,” should find himself at 


a loss in most of our country schools. Neither is it surprising that’ 


after a term or two he should say, “I cannot teach Geography.” 

The lack of any of the proper aids to this study, which odin in 
many districts, is discouraging. But nil desperandum, must be the 
motto of one who would win success. If appeals to the Board are 
fruitless, the teacher must furnish what he can by his own effort. Less 
labor is required to supply wall maps and globes than would at first 
appear. 

Many teachers have perhaps noticed that it invested cube root with 
anew interest to cut the blocks for illustration from a turnip. The 
boys are used to extracting that root, and to take it in this way makes 
penknives useful. 

Once, in a district where wall maps were unprocurable luxuries, and 
globes, “ new fangled notions to take the money from poor people’s 
pockets,” 
the purpose of the latter, and maps drawn on the blackboard, of the 
former. After a few days, an enterprising pupil substituted a spheri- 
cal gourd for the ball, and gourds were immediately the fashion. Chil- 
dren enjoy making their own apparatus, and are blissfully ignorant of 


* See note on preceding page. 


a rubber ball with the continents outlined upon it, served: 
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its imperfections. With one of these gourds as the earth, a knitting 
needle as the axis, a lamp as the sun, an explanation of the revolu- 
tions of the earth, its inclination upon its axis, the seasons, and similar 
facts, was given, which was highly satisfactory to the pupils, if not to the 
teacher. Copying the maps placed upon the blackboard, gave employ- 
ment to many otherwise idle hands. A list of names written there, 
afforded an exercise not only upon their maps, but in spelling. 

Our text-books are lamentably deficient in historical notes, but geog- 
raphy without history, is a picture without shadows. The teacher 
aust furnish history, anecdote and description. .There is perhaps no 
other of the elementary studies which allows so many and such variety 
of exercises, which can be made so powerful an agent in securing order 
and discipline, and which can be made the medium for conveying so 
much useful information. 

In this the pupil may be most plainly taught that in the book he gets 
merely the foundation, and he must glean from a wide field the materi- 
als for his superstructure. 








Ereven Trines Requirep sy Treacuers.—l. A clear and ready 
knowledge of the branches to be taught. 
2. A full and accurate knowledge of the nature of a child in general. 
3. A more specific knowledge of the nature of each child such as 
will reveal to you peculiarities of idiosyncracy. 
4, A possession of each pupil’s confidence consequently of its re- 
spect, and so far as may be of its affections. 
5. The possession of the co-operation and good will of the parent. 
6. The possession of a healthy body. 
7. The possession of a clear head and of a well-trained and a well- 
stored mind. 
8. The possession of a loving and pure heart. 
9, Sincere love for the work, and for the welfare of the children com- 
mitted to your care. 
10. A willingness to work for a small reward, and with or without 
praise, as circumstances may determine. 
11. A deep and abiding sense of your responsibility to your pupils, 
to community, and to God. 








Tuer meanest and most illegitimate of all human pursuits is the direct 
pursuit of reputation. It is supremely selfish and contemptible; and 
there is no mar who really deserves a good reputation, who does not 
make its acquisition a subordinate aim in all his actions.—Dry. J. G. 
Holland. 
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COMPARATIVE ETYMOLOGY. 


BY DR. J. B. FEULING, 
(Professor of Mocern Languages and Comparative Philology, State University.) 

Brirary. This is another name for England and less ancient than 
Albion; it was applied by the Britons (Brythons), whose name is 
derived from their God Bryt or Pryd, after whom they called the island 
Brytain, Prydain. The syllable ain, in the compound Pryd-ain, is syn- 
onymous with the word don in Albion. The simple name of the god 
Pryd is preserved in one of the most ancient monuments of Welsh 
literature, a sacrificial hymn addressed to the god Pryd in his character 
as god of the sun. 

There is still another name, preserved in that of the town of Edin- 
burgh (Welsh Caer or Dinas Eiddyn) and applied by the Aedin, a 
second tribe of the Celtic migration, whose name is derived from their 
god Aed, after whom they called the island Aeddon or Hiddyn (Edin). 
The syllable on or yn is synonymous with ain or ion, signifying island. 


Picr. Both Webster and Worcester derive this name from Latin 
pictus, p.p. pingere, to paint; and Webster adds: One of a tribe of 
Scythians, or Germans (?), who settled in Scotland. According to 
the last results of Celtic researches, the Picti and Scoti are the most 
celebrated tribes of the eastern migration of the Celts. These two 
names correspond with analogous words in Gaelic; for Scot see in 
Webster. The other name corresponds with the Gaelic pie-t-a, peic-ta 
(Welsh, peith), fighting man, from the Gaelic pie (beic, beuc), Welsh, 
peith, to scream, to fight; the same root is found in the Latin pugn-a 
and in the old German viht-an. 

Parricipk. This word, from the Latin parricida, is most generally 
supposed to be compounded of pater and caedo, and consequently a 
contracted form of patricida. But there are two objections to this 
etymology. ‘The first is, that the word did not originally signify the 
murderer of a father, but any person who killed another, (cf. Momm- 
sen, Hist. of Rome, I., 240); it would, therefore, appear, that parricida 
meant a murderer generally, and afterwards the murderer of certain 
persons in a near relationship. The second objection. is, that there 
seems no analogy for the contraction of patricida into parricida, as the 
Romans said matricida, patricida, patrimonium, matrimonium, etc. 

In consequence of these objections to the etymology of pater and 
caedo, various others have been proposed. Priscian, who mentions the 
etymology given above, likewise gives the derivation of*par and caedo, 
and of parens and caedo, both of which etymologies have been adopted 
by some modern writers, But in reply to the former of these, it may 
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be remarked that the notion that all men are equal by nature is not a 
Roman notion, nor is it a fact that all Roman citizens had equal rights 
and privileges. Besides which, the word pares is never used by any 
Latin writer as equivalent to cives. The other etymology from parens 
and caedo (parenticida-parricida) is liable to the same objections as 
that of pater and caedo, and seems to have been invented by the jurists 
to make the etymology somewhat conformable to the signification of 
the word in the Lex Pompeia de Parricidiis. 

Various other etymologies have been suggested by modern writers, 
but the most probable of all, though still not entirely satisfactory, has 
been propounded by Dr. Osenbruggen, in his essay: “Das Altreemische 
Paricidium,” in the Kieler Philologische Studien. We calls in the 
assistance of Comparative Etymology, and supposes that the first part 
of the word paricida is the same as the Sanskrit para and the Greek 
para, used in the same signification as in parabaino. This prefix para, 
containing the idea of ‘over, or ‘what is wrong,’ or ‘negation, —indi- 
cates that the action expressed by the verb or substantive is performed 
in a perverted and improper manner, and that thus the meaning of the 
werd given by this etymology is in accordance with its original use. 





PRACTICAL READING. 
BY MENRY CROUSE, DUNN COUNTY, 

The most essential characteristics of good reading consist in com- 
prehending the meaning of the autho —in entering into the thoughts 
and feelings which the author cherished at the time he gave expression 
te the words read. But, how is this desirable object to be attained? 
Surely not by the method most prevalent in our country schools. 
With us a child’s education usually begins with committing to mem- 
ory the entire alphabet before he is allowed the pleasure of combining 
letters so as to form words with which he is familiar; thus he is uncon- 
sciously taught to look upon learning as devoid of any other meaning 
than the mere mechanical act of passing over it. Next he is required 
to repeat by heart the separate letters of words, many of which are to 
him as meaningless as the chattering of a flock of silly geese. Is it 
any wonder that the scholar arrives at the conclusion that book-learning 
is the embodiment of a thoughtless repetition of meaningless words, 
mixed with here and there a word which suggests a disconnected mean- 
ing to his mind? Now, I protest against this method of teaching 
reading by conning lessons to which no perceptible meaning is attached, 
for it instills into his mind that thought-killing habit which adheres in 
part to all his subsequent reading. This educational evil, reading 
without thinking, I affirm is contracted by the use of the spelling-book 

2—[Vou. I—No. 4.] 
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by those who are not made to know the meaning of the words recited; 
by trying to develop the human mind in its infancy, by feeding it on 
empty sounds—octogenary valetudinarianism. Such mental food is 
not suited to the attainment of the object sought. As well feed a 
child on a mixture composed of an ounce of bread and a bushel of 
sawdust with a view to effect its bodily growth! It is claimed that 
the spelling-book indicates the pronunciation of words. To teach the 
pronunciation of a word which the scholar already knows is a waste of 
time, and can never be done; and the pronunciation of a word which 
he has never heard, and of which he knows not the meaning is a mere 
empty sound, and is as readily forgotten as to hear the sound of an un- 
known German word. The pronunciation of all words which are new 
to the learner, must be taught in connection with their signification to 
be retained, otherwise they make too feeble impression upon his mind 
not to be forgotten. Pronunciation and reading must be taught and 
practiced together. The meaning of every word in the reading lesson 
should be made plain to the mind of every scholar. All obscure words 
should be accompanied by the proper definition. But most of the 
definitions in our reading books are practically useless—so made by 
absurdly trying to define one obscure word by another, which is ten 
times more obscure. Now will not some competent educational wri- 
ters please lend their influence in reforming this thought-killing method 
of reading? Humble laborers cannot effect much unless honored talent 
joins or takes the lead. 








A MAN. 
BY “PEN.” 

A man is the “noblest work of God,” honest, brave, yet gentle— 
hence he is termed a “ gentleman.” Can always be known by the 
purity of his words, the nobleness of his actions, and the total absence 
of every trait of character that cannot be classed with the virtues. 
There are many imitations of him scattered over the whole earth, and 
it is sometimes difficult to distinguish the genuine article from the 
spurious one. But most imitations can be detected at a glance, as 
there is generally no more similarity between the so-called and the true 
man, than there is between assafcetida and the ottar of roses. Imita- 
tions appear under various names—too numerous to mention them all. 
Among the best known are the Don Quixote’s, the speculators and 
contractors, and the dandies. The first named are amusing, the seconde 
dangerous, and the third class usually harmless, although they are fond 
of the word “ killing,” used as an adjective. 








NorHING so arduous can be proposed that it will not be easy to you 
if your mind be applied to it.—Sallust. 
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COLLEGES AS SOURCES OF POWER. 


BY G. M. STEELE, D. D. 
(President of Lawrence University.) 

There are in the state of Wiscensin—or were according to the cen- 
sus report of 1860—about 70,000 boys and young men between the 
ages of 15 and 25. It is within these years that students are in Col- 
lege, if at all. Of this number there are in College, in the regular 
classes, say about 380. Of the latter number probably not more than 
two-thirds will graduate. What is true of Wisconsin we suppose is 
nearly true of the whole country. Hence our graduates amount to not 
more than ome out ef three hundved of our male population. We con- 
fine ourselves to one sex because it is more convenient to manage the 
statistics, than where we embrace both. 

Now, at first sight, the proportion looks very small, and to many it 
may seem hardly worth while to go to so great an outlay for the edu- 
cation of so insignificant a fraction of the population. If there be but 
one liberally educated man out of every three hundred, is it really 
profitable to keep for this purpose so many millions of dollars as are 
invested in celleges, universities and preparatory schools, and to divert 
from ether pursuits the labor and talent of so great an army of educa- 
tors as are employed in these institutions? 

In order to answer this question satisfactorily, we must try to esti- 
mate to some extent the amount of power and efficiency for valuable 
service which these institutions give to this comparatively small num- 
ber of persons. It would perhaps be extravagant to say that full one- 
half ef the governing and shaping influence of the nation comes from 
these very few more liberally educated individuals. But a little re- 
flection will convince any candid person that the statement goes aston- 
ishingly little beyond the truth, even if it does not fall short of it. 

It would be impossible to estimate the proportion of those in re- 
sponsible and controlling positions in society who are graduates. But 
it is very easy to see that the higher the rank or grade of the posi- 
tion, the larger the proportion of the highly educated. Take for in- 
stance our civil affairs. Our city and county officers probably do not 
number more than ten per cent. of graduates. In our state legislature 
we shall find scarcely more than that per centage in the lower house, 
while the upper house will probably contain over fifteen per cent. But 
even this moderate proportion is large in comparison with the small 
per centage—one-third of one per cent.—of college students to the 
whole population. But as we go on to the national legislature, we 
find in the House of Representatives about one-third of the whole 
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number have been college men—one out of three instead of one out of 
three hundred—and in the Senate nearly one-half, while the cabinet 
officers are probably more than three-quarters of this class. So, too, 
of the judges of the courts—only a small proportion of the liberally 
educated in the county and other inferior courts—though this propor- 
tion is very many times greater than the proportion of graduates to 
non-graduates in the whole population. But in the higher state courts, 
especially in the Federal courts, and the most of all in the national 
Supreme Court, we find the large majority of the members are gradu- 
ates. Then, too, it must be remembered that many who are not gradu- 
ates have a training quite equivalent to that of a collegiate course, 
which they owe not directly to the college, and yet which would have 
been impossible in a community where the influence of the college was 
not potent. 

What is true in respect to civil affairs is true also in respect to all 
other offices and positions in life. There are great men in all the pro- 
fessions who have not been college bred; but the great majority of 
eminent physicians, lawyers and divines are graduates of colleges or 
equivalent institutions. So too of many other vocations. Take the 
Press for instance. Probably the vast majority of newspapers in county 
seats and rural districts are conducted by persons who have only a good 
common school or academic education; but the, great metropolitan 
papers which are so powerful in the moulding of public opinion, have 
in their several editorial corps, a larger number of graduates than of 
others. 

Then, too, the industrial arts are indebted to the liberally educated 
for their progress. It is not unlikely that much the larger part of the 
inventors of labor-saving machinery and of those methods of labor 
which are so valuable to society, are not scholars technically so called. 
They are working thinkers, who not only think in their leisure hours, 
but while they work and about their work, and put their thought into 
their work. But this excitement of thought comes from the presence 
and influence in the community of specially trained minds; moreover the 
principles which these thinking artizans are enabled to apply so skill- 
fully and to such profitable effect, owe their discovery to the highest 
kind of scientific investigation, such as in most cases is possible only 
to the best educated. 

Then, again, the vast systems of common school and academic edu- 


cation, with the innumerable benefits furnished by them, enabling so 
many to make their own intellectual way to eminence without other 
adventitious aids, are themselves almost entirely dependent on the col- 
lege. But for these highest institutions for general culture, we should 
have few competent teachers for our public schools. True, only a small 
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proportion of these are graduates of colleges: but they have received 
their training in seminaries, high schools and normal schools, whose 
instruction and methods owe their efficiency directly or indirectly to 
the college. Even the men who are conspicuous examples of Self- 
Education, would never have been the men they are but for the help 
they have had from the writings, the scientific discoveries and other 
influences of college men.— Appleton Times. 





Hor Manners.—Young folks should be mannerly. How to be so 
is the question. Many a good boy and girl feel that they cannot be- 
have to suit themselves in the presence of company. ‘They feel timid, 
bashful and seli-distrustful the moment they are addressed by a stranger, 
or appear in company. There is but one way to get over this feeling 
and acquire graceful and easy manners, that is, to do the best they can 

- all the time, at home, as well as abroad. Good manners are not learned 
from arbitrary teaching so much as acquired from habit. They grow 
upon us by use. We must be courteous, agreeable, civil, kind, gentle- 
manly and womanly at home, and then it will soon become a kind of 
second nature to be so everywhere. A coarse, rough manner at home, 
begets a habit of roughness, which we cannot lay off if we try, when 
we go among strangers. The most agreeable people we have ever 
known in company are those that are perfectly agreeable at home. 
Home is the school for all the best things, especially for good manners. 
—Harriet Martineau. 








Let those who would revolutionize the practical relations of men, 
kindly, lovingly and boldly meet every issue as it arises, and discuss, 
in a fearless manner, all questions affecting the rights and interests of 
man, whether of white, black or other color; whether male or female, 
whether rich or poor, monarch or serf, slaveholder or employed.— F’red- 
erick R. Marvin. 


Lorp Brovewam’s hand betrayed much unconquerable restlessness 
of impulse. His manuscript was a mass of hieroglyphics; and accord- 
ing to Dr. BLenxkrnsor,’in all Mr. Crowe’s extensive printing estab- 
lishment in London, there was only one man compeient to grapple with 
it, and he often gave up in despair. 





A Numerous Criass.—How would you speak of a man who was an 
excessive bore? Would you not call him a hyperborean? 





Tue Bre gives us honey, and we give the wasp whacks when we 
catch him. 
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Official Department. 


OFFICIAL OPINIONS. 


Prepared by the Assistant Superintendent. 
FORMATION OF DISTRICFS—FIRST MEETING. 


Q. Incase no “return” 


is made and recorded (as required in sec- 
tion 3), of the notice for the first meeting of a newly formed district, 
would the organization of the district, by the election of officers, be 
illegal, and all previous action be rendered null and void? 

A. Certainly not. The return and record is directory; and though 
it is important that it be made, still if neglected, it might be quite 
possible to show by other evidence, if any question should at any time 
be raised, that the first meeting had been legally called, and officers 
properly chosen. (See Section 6). 

Q. In case a district is formed and no first meeting is held, or, in 
case a district loses its organization—becomes destitute of officers— 
what is the remedy, if the supervisors refuse to call a meeting, as 
required in section 4? 

A. In the former case, it being the duty of the supervisors to call 
a meeting, they may be proceeded against by mandamus, for neglect of 
duty. In the latter case the remedy would be the same; but if the 
loss of organization was in consequence of the feebleness, apathy or 
neglect of the district, it might be very proper for the supervisors, 
instead of seeking the re-organization of the district, to attach it to 
other districts. 

Q. If the first meeting of a newly formed district is not held, as 
provided for in sections 2, 3 and 4, will it be lawful for the people te 
assemble in annual meeting, when the time comes, and transact busi- 
ness as a district? 

A. It will not. Although a district may have been territorially 
formed by the town board, it cannot meet in annual meeting until it 
has held its “ first meeting,” and organized. If this meeting is not 
held as is provided in sections 2 and 3, then the town board should 
proceed to call such meeting, as provided in section 4, without delay. 

Q. Is it lawful to vote a tax at a “first meeting ” of a district, if 
it is held after the first Monday in November? 

A. It is lawful to vofe taxes at any first meeting, whenever held. 
If any statement of taxes, required in section 63, is not delivered to the 
town clerk in season to be placed in the assessment roll, the tax cannot 
be assessed till the next year. 


TOWN AND DISTRICT TREASURERS. 


Q. Is it the duty of a town treasurer to pay over money to a dis- 
trict treasurer who has given only ‘ straw bail?” ’ 
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A. The town treasurer is not constituted the judge of the suffi- 
ciency of the security given by a district treasurer. That belongs to 
the district board. He must therefore pay over the money which a 
district treasurer legally demands. 

Q. Is it right for a district treasurer to pay orders drawn upon one 
fund, out of another fund—for instance, to pay for a bill for wood out 
of the money raised for teachers’ wages? 

A. The treasurer should keep the funds separate, and be ready to 
meet orders upon each fund until it is exhausted. It would bea wrong 
to a teacher who is engaged with the assurance that there is money in 
the treasury to pay him, to inform him at the end of the term that the 
money has been paid out for other purposes. 


SCHOLARS OVER TWENTY—MARRIED PUPILS—EXPULSON FROM SCHOOL. 


QQ. Has a person over twenty a right te attend school if he pays 
taxes and the board and teachers consent? 

A. Not unless the district authorize the board to admit pupils over 
twenty. 

(. Have married persons a right to attend school? 

A. If not over twenty years of age they have. Marriage does not 
diminish; but increases the need of an education, if not already ac- 
quired. Married persons under twenty should also be enumerated in 
the school census. 

Q. Cana district board expel a scholar from sthool for an act of 
misconduct, if they have established a rule to that effect? 

A. The ordinary power to expel, is for persistent neglect or refusal 
to obey rules legally established. The board derive no additional 
power to expel from the fact that they have established a rule for sum- 
mary expulsion, in case of disobedience. It is of course conceivable 
that a pupil might commit an act of such a flagrant nature as to re- 
quire his immediate removal from school—rule or no rule. But under 
ordinary circumstances, it would be wrong and illegal to expel a pupil 
fora single act of impropriety or disobedience. Reprimand, disci- 
pline, suspension, naturally precede expulsion. 

QQ. Can the parents of an expelled pupil appeal, under section 122? 

A. It may be held that a parent has that right. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Q. Has the chairman of a district meeting a right to vote? 

A. He not only has a right to vote, but should vote, on every 
question—especially if important. He is not a permanent presiding 
officer, but simply a voter in the chair, and is the representaive of his 
own family, like any other citizen. 
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Query “Box. 

It is proposed to make a distinct department of the “ Query Box” 
hereafter. Kor conveniencé, all Queries will be numbered, and stand 
in the list till answered. The Answers will of course be numbered to 
correspond. Contributions are solicited for this department, and it is 
scarcely necessary to suggest that both Queries and Answers should be 
brief, pertintnt and pointed. In short, the Query Box should be a 
Spice Box.—Hps. 

QUERIES. 

1. How long shall a class be kept in the Intermediate room in the 
Grammar Department, or in the “ A,” “B,” or “C” grade of the 
High School?—s. 1. m. 

2. What is a High School ?—1n. 

3. What is a Graded School? (See p. 96, March No.) 

4, In ascertaining the cubic contents of a pile of wood, (40x8x4 
feet), is it proper to say that we multiply feet by feet? 

5. Is the expulsion of pupils from school for a certain number of 
‘absences, or for disobedience, to be commended? 

6. Must the divisor and dividend always be dike numbers, in order to 
find the quotient?—1. M. B. 

7. What provision has our government made for common schools? 

8. If assistants or janitors fail to do their duty, what remedy has the 
principal ? 

9. How does our government differ from that of England? 


ANSWERS. 

4. I answer in the negative, if the following definition of multiplica- 
tion is accepted, viz: Multiplication is taking one number (multipli- 
cand) as many ¢imes as there are units in another (multiplier). As 
long as any number is expressed in fect, under the definition, it cannot 
be made the mzd/tiplier; but one may be feet and another times, or one 
may be concrete and the other abstract. To illustrate, 40 linear feet 
must be changed to square feet and then taken § times, making 320 
square feet, and. then the 320 square feet must be changed to cubic feet, 
and then taken 4 times, making 1,280 cubic feet for the answer.—. M. B. 

‘0. In regard to the question of expulsion, I have not time now to 
say anything in support of an opinion, but certainly should answer 
that it is my firm belief that the practice of turning children out of 
schoool is far too prevalent, especially for small offenses and among 
young pupils.—1. M. B. 
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Gdiforial BWiscellany. 


OUR TEACHERS--COUNTY HIGH SCHOOLS. 

More than nine thousand different persons are employed in our public schools during the 
year. Three thousand are beginners. Our teachers, on an average, continue such three 
years, but two-thirds of them teach one term only in a year. Thus the average experience 
is three terms. Leaving out of the account a few holding certificates of the higher grades, 
and a small class, who, though rot wanting in years, are unprogressive, mechanical teachers, 
and do not aspire beyond a third grade, the average age of the bulk of our active teachers, 
who are susceptible of improvement, is less than twenty years, and among them are chiefly 
found the three thousand annual beginners. 

What is done to prepare these three thousand new recruits for their work? Very little. 
Our Normal Schools have graduated twenty-nine persons. When all six of them shall be 
in operation, and they shall annually graduate fifty each—a result that will not be reached 
for many years—the whole three hundred will be less than one-tenth the number of new 
teachers entering the field each year, and will be absorbed at once by the more important 
schools. The common country districts will not get them, nor is there any prospect of their 
being supplied, from that source, wnder our present system, for a half a century to come. 

Of the five thousand six hundred teachers who will be in the schools this summer, one 
hundred, probably, have been for a short time in the Normal Schools; as many more may 
have attended a Normal Institute; one-half or two-thirds of the whole number may have 
attended one or more institutes of three or four days duration. This is about the sum 
total of the professional training of the corps. Though there is a gradual improvement, 
every intelligent observer knows that there is still a large amount of inefficiency, and that 
our schools, as a whole, come very far short of what they should.be. 

What is the remedy? First, the town organization, as every intelligent educator well 
understands, would render much improvement possible that cannot well be reached without 
it. A town board could secure better teachers, because it could give them more constant 
employment; and better results, because it could provide for better gradation and division 
of labor. But there is another improvement that should accompany this—there should be 
a county organization, a county board and county high schools. 

County high schools would subserve two important purposes. First, they would become 
training schools for a large number of young teachers who do not attend and are not likely 
to attend the Normal Schools, and should be instituted and organized with this end especially 
in view. They would elevate the Normal Schools by sending them more advanced pupils, 
who would more generally remain and graduate, and would receive back from them well 
trained teachers, for normal and model work—for each such county school should have 
model schools attached to it. In the second place, they would prepare young persons for 
college, aud thus elevate and strengthen the colleges, by relieving them of their preparatory 
departments, and by extending the desire for higher education. It is possible half our col- 
leges would cease to exist, under that name, if every county—or group of feeble counties— 
had its high school, But this is a consummation to be wished. 

Mr. Kuntz, chairman of the Committee of the Assembly on Education, introduced a bill, 
the past session, for establishing such schools, and gave it able advocacy. It did not pass, 
but it opens the subject for consideration, and it is to be hoped that a carefully digested 
plan for such schools will be devised on the general basis of this bill. Two of our neigh- 
boring States are working in this direction—lIllinois and Iowa. Illinois seeks to establish 
“county normal schools,” and Iowa “county high schools,” but the name is not important. 
Let Wisconsin watch their success, and, if possible, improve upon their methods. 
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DISTINCUISHED EDUCATORS CONE. 

Samurz H. Taytor, LL. D., Principal of Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass., died Jan- 
uary 29, 1871, at the age of sixty-three. He was perhaps the most distinguished teacher in 
the country. In an appreciative article in the Rhode Island Schoolmaster he is compared 
to Arnold, of Rugby. Each was at the head of the most eminent preparatory school in the 
country. Each died suddenly, on Sunday morning, of heart disease, and after having been 
earnestly engaged in religious duties. Says the Schoo/master : 

“Fach left the record of a remarkably active and useful life in promoting a higher type 
of Christian education. Each died gloriously in the firm hope of the Christian’s immor- 
tality. 

“Each will be gratefully remembered for a whole generation by a large number of pupils, 
in all the higher walks of life, widely scattered throughout the world, whose lives have 
been largely moulded and fashioned by their faithful instruction and earnest words of 
counsel * * * # 

“It has been the good fortune of but few instructors of youth in this or in any other 
country to leave a record of such distinction and usefulness as Dr. Taylor. He was in the 
highest sense self-educated. He labored on the farm till he was eighteen years of age. He 
fitted for college and entered Sophomore at Dartmouth in two years. He pursued his studies 
with great method and wonderful perseverance, not merely while in college, but through his 
whole life. He was for thirty-three years Principal of one of the oldest, largest and best 
academies in New England, which sent a large class of young men to college every year. 
The entire number of his pupils must be more than six thousand, and he must have fitted 
about fifteen hundred of them by his own instruction for our American colleges. It is ques- 
tioned whether any other teacher in this country or Europe has ever prepared so many 
young men for college as Dr. Taylor has.” 

Tuomas H. Burrows, LL. D., who has died more recently, was distinguished in another 
sphere. As State Superintendnnt in Pennsylvania, but still more as editor, for many years, 
of the Pennsylvania School Journal, he was very ‘largely influential in developing and 
shaping the admirable school system of that State. Under his wise counsels, changes and 
improvements were cautiously adopted, but when adopted have been adhered to. The lead- 
ing features of the Pennsylvania system are township districts, town and county superinten- 
dents (the latter appointed by the town boards) and a provision for twelve Normal Schools, 
five of which are in operation, and four more under way. 

Dr. Burrows, besides his long continued and most useful labors in behalf of the public 
schools of his State, had general charge for some time of the provisions for educating 
soldiers’ orphans, and at the time of his death was President of the Pennsylvania Agricul- 
tural College. ‘There are few men in the country,” says the Illinois Zeacher, very justly, 
“who will leave behind them a record of a longer or more useful life in the educational 
work,” 


DUCATIONAL LECISLATION. 

At the time of going to press we are unable to indicate exactly what further important 
changes in the school laws, if any, will have been made. A bill providing for Town Super- 
intendents, introduced by Mr. Kuntz, was not received with sufficient favor, and was not 
pressed to a final vote. The Board of Education bill and the Text-Book bill did not reach 
any final action, and the same is true of the bill for establishing County Academies, as 
already intimated. It is well that these several measures have not been pressed to an 
issue. They all have important bearings, and crude and hasty legislation in regard to them 
is to be deprecated. If presented again next year, it should be early in the session; and in 
the mean time the school-men and educational men of the State should, by some concert of 
action, give them proper attention. 

Some minor changes or corrections in the school code have been made, but we cannot 
indicate what they are until next month. " 
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PENMANSHIP OF AMERICANS. 

Dr. Roxuit, in his address on the Educational System of America, before the Hull Liter- 
ary and Philosophical Society, England, paid a high compliment to the hand-writing of 
Americans. He said, “nearly all Americans are distinguished for excellent penmanship.” 

What a change of opinion has taken place in a few years. “Who reads an American 
book?” was sneeringly asked by our English friends not long ago. There was some occa- 
sion for the question then. We are proud now to retort back, “Who that is anybody, does 
not read our best American books?” 

If there was one special feature for which Americans w-re noted a while ago, it vas their 
most execrable chirography. The old school-boy phrase “hen tracks” aptly expressed it; 
and our cousins across the water were not backward in commenting upon it. And now we 
are held up to these cousins, by one of themselves, as a model for imitation in the practice 
of the beautiful art of penmanship. The praise we receive is well deserved. We are be- 
coming a nation of excellent penmen, though, of course, a// the Greeleys are not dead yet. 

We believe that among no people is more attention paid to the principles and practice of 
writing than among us to-day. The honor of bringing about this great and needed change 
is due more to the elder Spencer and his sons than to any one else. Other systems beside 
the Spencerian are in use, and possess great merits; but the Spencerian is to all other sys- 
tems what Webster is to all other Dictionaries, It is the national standard. 


PERSONAL. 

Hon. Hanser Roserys, we are pained to learn, has become insane. He has for several 
years been a member of the Board of Normal Regents, and has taken a very active interest 
in the Normal Schools, especially the one at Platteville. He has met, we understand, with 
some serious pecuniary reverses, but we hope his aberration of mind will not prove to be 
permanent. 


Hon. W. W. Fretp, Member of the Assembly, has been appointed Regent of the State 
University, to fill the vacancy caused by the withdrawal of J. C. Cover, Esq., Consul at 
Fayal. The appointment is an excellent one. Mr. Field takes a deep interest in educa- 
tional matters. He is a man of practical and enlarged views and a firm friend of the 
University. 


Mr. J. M. Craig, Principal of the High School at West Bend, has left to take charge of 
the High School at Fond du Lac. 


Tue Science or Epucation is in the midst of a revolution. Old methods and new ones 
are struggling for existence, and it is not safe to prophesy in relation to their ultimate dispo- 
sition. But one thing is certain, and that is, that method in education is year by year be- 
coming an object of greater interest to people in general, and therefore the necessity in- 
creases for teachers to become acquainted with the different theories, and so far as may be, 
with their practical results. This cannot well be done without reading some educational 
journal, and it almost seems that a proper question at a teachers’ examination would be, 
“Do you read an educational journal regularly?” The Journal of Education, edited and 
published by Messrs. Fallows and Pradt, (Superintendent and Assistant Superintendent of 
Instruction for Wisconsin,) at Madison, supplies this necessity well in respect to our State, 
and we wish that it could be in the hands of every teacher in Wisconsin. We notice among 
the contributors to the March number the names of some of the most prominent educators 
of this county, as well as of other portions of the State, and yet we observe that there are 
only twenty-five copies taken in the county. This is not as it should be. Every person who 
depends at all on the profession of teaching for subsistence, should show interest in the 
subject sufficiently great to procure the official organ of the State Association and Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, when it may be obtained by investing a dollar and a half yearly. 
Two copies are furnished for $2.50.— Waukesha Freeman. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
Necepan, Juneau Co., Wis., Feb. 15, 1871. 
Ton. Samven Fatiows, Madison, Wis. : 

Dear Sir—In the report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction for 1870, just re- 
ceived, I notice on page thirty-two you think some legislation necessary “defining the num- 
ber of days of which a school month shall consist.” In our district we have been in the 
custom of requiring twenty days for a month, the teacher to lose all holidays, days attend- 
ing teachers’ institutes, Mc. The law now makes a legal month twenty-two days, and the 
holidays, &c., counted in their time. The former arrangement saves all chance for dispute, 
makes four weeks, of five days each, a month, and gives the teacher the advantage of some 
eight or ten days in the year over the present legal month. On the whole, I think it is fair 
for both parties, aud I hope if any amendment is made that a month will not be made less 
than twenty days. 

If we could have a uniform system of books throughout the State for our schools, I think 
it would be a great saving in expense. Now if a family moves from one district or town to 
another, the probability is that the children will need an entirely new set of books. This is 
a very serious expense to a poor man, and appears to me entirely unnecessary. And what 
is the benefit or necessity of so many readers, &c., in each series? Here we have six of 
Sander’s readers, six of somebody’s geographies, and so on. Is there any necessity of more 
than one book of each series in each department? We act upon that idea here, and have 
acted accordingly, but another district board may go back to the old practice again, and 
require the whole series to be gone through with, regardless of expense. Besides this, 
there is a continued “later edition” in these series—edition of 1868, ’69, ’70, &e.—which 
results in an additional expense. For instance, we will take a family of three or four chil- 
dren, either less or more will make no difference. The oldest child will have, say Clark’s 
Grammar, get through with it, lay it by; in the course of a year.or so the next child in age 
commences the study of grammar, but since the grammar was laid by there has been a 
“later edition,” just enough to make the purchase of a new grammar necessary; and the 
same thing holds good through nearly the whole catalogue. Another thing: what good are 
nine-tenths of the present county school superintendents? or the town superintendents, for 
that matter? As far as my experience extends, absolutely no good, except to draw their 
annual pay. One half of the superintendents don’t know anything—that is, about schools 
or school teachers; and a majority of the other half don’t do anything. Yes, they do this: 
they will give certificates to teachers as ignorant or as indolent as themselves, and on these 
certificates the teachers enter into a contract to teach school for a certain term, or perhaps 
a year, according to law, and to the best of his or her ability. And so the thing is fixed, 
No remedy that I can see. 

Now as to the remedy—my idea; I don’t expect you to agree with me in all, perhaps in 
nothing: 

First.—Do away with both county and town superintendents, and in their place let the 
State Superintendent appoint competent men to travel throughout the State, each one to 
have his certain district, examine teachers, hold institutes, and to have a general oversight 
of all the schools in such distyict. Pay him a good living salary, the amount to be assessed 
against the several counties in such district according to the population at the last census. 

Second.—The Legislature to appoint the State Superintendent and two other competent 
and practical educators to adopt a uniform series of text-books for the whole State, author- 
izing said commissioners to enter into a contract with any publisher, in or out of this State, 
to publish said books at a fixed price, stipulating that no “later edition” should be issued 
without the knowledge and consent of said commissioners, and not to require more than 
three of any one series. 

In conclusion, after begging pardon for the length, &c., of this letter, permit me to say 
that, in my opinion, no greater humbug exists ‘than the present system of common schools 
in this State, The whole aim appears to be to do the least in the least possible time at the 
greatest expense and for the most pay. Very respectfully, 

J. T. KINGSTON, Clerk School District. 


The preceding letter touches some important points. Eftorts have been made to have the 
school-month definitely settled by legislative action, but so far, no result has been reached. 
No better success has attended the discussion of the text-book question, at the last two 
sessions. Whenever any county will pay as much for the services of a superintendent as is 
paid for those of a first class principal teacher, it can secure a competent man. Several 
counties have such a man. Many doubt whether it is the best way for each county to elect 

superintenden*, but the whole subject is open for discussion, 
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WHITEWATER MORMAL SCHOOL. 
We have obtained the following facts in regard to the teachers in the Whitewater Normal 
Schoo!, which will be of interest to our readers: 


Oxiver Arry, President of the State Normal School, at Whitewater, graduated in 1841, 
at Phillips Academy, Andover, Massachusetts. Taught one year in the common schools of 
Massachusetts, and one in a private school in Virginia. He was engaged four years in a 
private school in Cleveland, Ohio, from which place he went to Bufialo, N. Y., in 1847. In 
that city he had charge of grammar schools for twelve years. From this position he was 
called to the principalship of the Central High School in the same city, in which he was the 
first to organize a systematic course of study and to graduate classes. In 1864 he was 
called to the charge of the State Normal School, at Albany, New York. Left in 1867 on 
account of failing health, and was for some months at Brockport, N. Y., assisting in the or- 
ganization of the Normal School at that place. Opened the Normal School at Whitewater, 
Wisconsin, in 1868, 

Mrs. H. E. G. Arey was a member of the Class of 1844, at Oberlin, Ohio. Left from ill 
health during the Junior year, Taught fourjyears in a ladies’ school in Cleveland, Ohio. 
Was for some years editress of the “ Youth’s Casket and the Home Monthly,” in Buffalo, 
N. Y. Was Preceptress one year in the Brockport Normal School, and has held the same 
position in the Whitewater Normal School since its commencement, 

Prof. J. 'T. Lovewe tt is a graduate of Yale College, of the Class of 1857. He taught 
for one year in Ellington, Conn., one year in Maunch Chunk, Pa, Had charge of the High 
School, at Madison, Wis., for two years—was cailed to the Presidency of Prairie du Chien 
College in 1862, Accepted the position of Professor of: Mathematics in the Whitewater 
Normal School, at its commencenent in 1868. ’ 

Prof. 8. C. Cuampernarn graduated at Beloit College, in 1866. Had charge of the graded 
school in Delavan, Wis., in 1867 and 1868. Was amember of the post graduate class in 
the Department of Natural Sciences, at Ann Arbor, until the fall of 1869, when he accepted 
the chair of Natural Science at Whitewater, which he now fills. 

Miss-‘Saran A. Stewart graduated at Mt. Holyoke, Mass., in 1867. Spent some time at 
the Osivego Normal and Training School, in the examination of primary work. Took charge 
of the Primary Training School, at Whitewater, at the opening of the school in 1868. Was 
transferred to the Normal department, as teacher of geography and history, where she now 
remains. 

Miss Anna W. Moopy graduated at Mt. Holyoke, in 1851. Had charge of an academy 
in South Hadley, Mass., from 1861 to 1868. Was connected with the public schools of New 
Haven, Conn., five years. One year and a half she filled the position of Preceptress of the 
Ladies’ Department of the Madison University. Was Principal of Geneva Seminary for 
four years. In the fall of 1870 she was called to the charge of the Academic Department 
of the Whitewater Normal School. 

Mr. Saucen R. Anpen graduated under Prof. Leonard, of Boston, Mass., in the depart- 
ment of elocution. Was a member of the Whitewater School for two years, and graduated 
in 1870—is teacher of grammar and elocution in the same. 

Miss Mary Brayman, teacher of the Primary Department, was called from the Janesville 
public schools. 








Ontario.—We have received the annual report of the Normal Model Grammar and Com- 
mon Schools in Ontario, Canada, for the year 1869. The document is one of great value. 
The schoo! system of Ontario is one of the best in the world. It has been worked and per- 
fected by that Nestor in Educational matters, Rev. Dr. Ryerson, during a term of office of 
more than 25 years. We shall make some extracts from the report in a subsequent nuinber. 

Tur Amentcan Journat or Epucation.—Published Quarterly. Hartford, Conn.: Henry 
Barnarp. Price, $f a year. Dr. Barnarp has resumed the publication of this educational 
quarterly, suspended during his service as National Commissioner of Education. His in- 
tention is to complete his survey of the history and condition of education in different coun- 
tries. The January number is largely devoted to education in Great Britain — National 
Teacher. 

Tus Wisconsin JourNAL or Epucation, revived in January, is one of the neatest and 
most promising of the state journals. It is edited by Hon. Samven Fatiows, State Super- 
intendent, and Rey. J. B. Prapt, the able editor of the former journal. Price, $1.50 a 
year.—b, 
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ODDS AND ENDS. 
Ouiver Wenvett Hormes calls a kiss a lisping consonant. He should have added that 
ping 
it usually follows a-vowal. 

A younG miss, in a recitation in geography, informed her astonished teacher that “the 

mammoth caravan, in Kentucky, is the greatest living curiosity, and has been exploded ten 
’ 7? f=) fo] 7) 
miles from its mouth.” 

Littiz Samira, the little Sunday school scholar who gained a reputation from having com- 
mitted to memory three hundred and sixty-nine verses of Scripture in one quarter, is just 
recovering from brain fever. 

Vassar ConteGe has a fund of fifty thousand dollars whose interest is appropriated to 
indigent students. The names of those who receive its help are never disclosed, so that the 
fund may not involve any peculiarity in their relation to the other pupils. 

Gratitupe.—In 1811 George Bancroft was a student at Phillips Academy, Exeter, N. H., 
and recently he sent the trustees two thousand dollars for a scholarship, with a letter in 
which he said: “A school-boy is forgotten in the place of his haunts, but for himself he can 
never forget them.” 

Davin Anperson has been thrashing the jackets of school boys of New Lebanon, Ohio, 
with the pedagogical birch for forty years; visiting ‘the iniquities of the fathers upon the 
children, even to the third generation, for he has the grandchildren of some of his earlier 
pupils now in his ranks. 

Narvrat Setection.—Here’s an iteresting bit for Dr. Darwin. A country journal states 
that in its vicinity fashionable young men have taken to wearing ear-rings!| And why not? 
We have no doubt these young persons felt that nature had not endowed them with such an 
extent of ear to no purpose. 

Birp Pers.—There is a difference between the “only child” and a boy educated among 
a half dozen brothers and sisters. A large family, properly governed, is death to selfish- 
ness. Still other corners of a child’s heart are cultured by living pets, and even valuable 
habits of life are acquired by the youngster entrusted with a bird. Regularity, for instance; 
punctuality, voluntary consideration toward an object too weak to compel attention, gentle- 
ness of hand, and a dozen other items which, though little, illustrate the difference between 
a good and a bad heart.—Zhe Art Review. 

Mr. Macras, a recent Scotch traveler in this country, describes Oliver Wendell Holmes 
as “a plain, little, dapper man; his short hair brushed down like a boy’s, but turning to 
gray now; a powerful jaw, and a thick, strong under lip, that gives decision to his look, 
with a dash of pertness.” Professor Agassiz is “big, massive, genial looking; the rich, 
healthy color on his broad face still telling of the Old World from which he came—a man 
who, but for his dark, keen eyes, would look more like a jovial English squire than a devo- 

; ) 

tee of science.” Emerson “has the queerest New England face, with thin features, promi- 
nent hatchet nose, and a smile of child-like sweetness and simplicity arching the face and 
drawing deep curves down the cheek.” 

Tar Art Review says: That it is far better to possess a fine engraving or a good chromo 
than a poor oil painting would seem to be an undeniable fact. And yet the picture auction 
business lives and thrives, and those engaged in the traffic of pigment-daubed canvas at so 
much the square yard become wealthy and retire. The advice given by a friend to one of 
this class, not long since, is more truthful than complimentary to the works which are 
palmed off upon unsuspecting and unknowing individuals as “originals by the leading 
American and European artists.” Said he: ‘‘When you open a sale say, ‘Gentlemen, be- 
hold this magnificent frame; it cost twenty-five dollars. How much am I offered for the 
“work of art” which it surrounds?’ And all you get above the value of the frame is clear 


profit!” 
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A MAN may be a great philosopher and a great dandy, Example: Professor Huxley, who 
dresses with faultless elegance. He is tall, strong and gracefully built, but has none of the 
dense solidity, begot of beer and beef, that is characteristic of the modern Briton. His 
head is rather square than oval, his hair thick, straight and black. The forehead is perpen- 
dicular and dogmatic; thin, firm shut lips above a chin mercilessly firm; small eyes, that 
sparkle in their deep sockets with a cunning that is not human. “Dost like the picture?” 
We now have something about his history. He is only forty-six; was a poor boy, with an 
inclination for the medical profession; studied at Edinburgh; appointed assistant surgeon 
in the navy; cruised four years in the South Pacific; returned to Engiand in 1850; in 1854 
becames attached to the School of Mines; and from that time dates his fame. He is one 
of the most industrious workers of the age, applying himself to the study of every problem 
with a persistence and an energy which are generally rewarded with success as far as he 
himself is concerned. This latter trait is one of the most marked of his character—his 
skepticism of other people’s conclusions until he has solved them for himself. He is a most 
assiduous worker, and an equally free thinker, He is at present Professor of Comparative 
Anatomy and Physiology in the Royal College of Surgeons, and Professor of Natural His- 
tory in the School of Mining —Harper’s Baxav. 
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WISCONSIN. 

BayrieLp Counry.—A new school house is to be built at Bayfield, and the government 
school at the Bad River Reservation is reported in a flourishing condition. Bayfield expects, 
we believe, to be the great city of Lake Superior. 

Crarx County.—A meeting of the Teachers’ Association for this county was held at 
Neillsville, March 15 and 16. In addition to other work, important subjects were dis- 
cussed: Information not contained in Text-Books, ete. 


Fonp pu Lac Counry.—Superintendent Lyon appears to be pushing matters within his 
large jurisdiction. He requires 67} per cent. for a third grade this spring, 75 for a second, 
and 80 for a first. “No time for private examinations this year.” Children are requested 
not to apply for certificates, unless accompanied by their parents; nor “ those who are indo- 
lent or irresolute, as there is a growing demand for teachers of stirring energy and force.” 
Schools officers are advised to select teachers not so much with regard to high scholarship 
as practical good sense and ability to instruct and govern. An Institute was to be held at 
Fond du Lac, March 28, and one at Ripon, April 6. 


Jowa.—Samuel Parks, Esq., County Superintendent of Schools, called on us last Satur- 
day, having been engaged in his official duties with the schools in the eastern portion of the 
county. He reports the schools in a very prosperous condition, and the teachers better 
qualified than usual. He thinks our schools the present winter will compare favorably with 
those of any other county in the State, and that a better feeling exists among the people 
generally in regard to educational matters.—Mineral Point Tribune, 

Mitwavkrer.—The number of pupils now belonging is 7,546. They occupy 22 separate 
buildings, and require 143 teachers, and 135 separate apartments for the purposes of regular 
instruction. 

SpeLtinc.—The Crawford County Press reports some excitement in that neighborhood on 
spelling schools. In fact the editor himself went over to show them unadulterated Webster 
without a blemish. Result—the smallest boy in school spelled him down.—L xchange. 

Rieon Cotiece has met with a severe loss in the death of Rev. Theodore Wilder, who 
haa filled the chair of Mathematics for the past three years. 
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Kenosua County.—The Kenosha Zelegraph says: The secretary’s report of the spelling 
school held in the High School room last Friday evening, has not yet been handed to us. It 
will probably appear next week. The country schools were meagerly represented, owing to 
impassable roads. Miss Fannie Hannan, of Somers, a member of the Kenosha High School, 
was the successful competitor for the dictionary, mis-spelling but five words in the following 
list: 








1 Procedure, 13 Hartshorn, 26 Trafficking, 59 Fringing, 
2 Proceeded, 14 Liliputian, 27 Encouraging, 40 Singeing, 
3 Preceded, . 15 Supplication, 28 Enccurageable, . 41 Pennyweight, 
4 Succeeded, *16 Apparatus, 29 Encouragement, 42 Penniless, 
5 Exceeded, * 17 Benefited, 30 Acknowledgment, 43 Criticise, 
6 Receded, 18 Gluing, 31 Referable, + 44 Merchandise, 
7 Superseded, 19 Shoeing, 32 Referrible, 45 Authorize, 
8 Valuable, 20 Chilblain, 33 Comparable, 46 Tranquillity, 
9 Cartilage, 21 Persuade, 34 Serviceable, 47 Gentility, 
10 Counselor, 22 Pursue, 35 Monosyllable, 48 Wholly, 

or Counsellor, 23 Dyeing, 36 Dissyllable, 49 
11 Shote, 24 Kying, 37 Trisyllable, 50 ° 
12 Beach, (shore,) 25 Trafticable, 38 Polysyllable, 


tacine County.—“The Superintendent, Rev. Mr. Earle, in a letter recently’ received, 
kindly says: “The Journal comes to us this month much more interesting than the previ- 
ous numbers; and we, as teachers and friends of education in Racine county, feel that it 
does, in part at least, supply the want so long felt, We will do what.ve can to place it in 
the hands of all our teachers. 

“T have visited all the schools in the county this winter, and I am glad to say that our 
teachers are waking up and improving very much. Hoping that you will meet us all next 
fall in Institute work, I desire to remain truly yours,” ete. 

Ricnitanp County.—An Institute was held in the town of Marshall, commencing March 
6, and continuing three weeks. Another, of the same duration, is to be held at Sextonville, 
commencing April 10. We are glad to see these indications of progress. 

Rock, Firsv District.—Rev. J. W. Harris, the Superintendent, writes us: “ The local 
teachers’ mectings that I have held in different parts of my district on Saturday, have not 
been very largely attended, but full of interest and profit. They will be continued through 
the summer term. We shall also organize a general association, this spring, for more effi- 
cient work in future.” 

Pror. Rooxwoop.—A lecture recently delivered by Prof S. S. Rookwood, in the College 
Hall, at Milton, on “ Literary Culture not in Text Books,” is highly spoken of in the Janes- 
ville Gazette. 

Tne Janesville Gazette says that a lady teacher in one of their public schools has laid 
aside her ferule and adopted the more pleasant method of kissing her pupils into obedience. 
The larger boys are particularly unruly, and require daily correction. Who wouldn’t go to 





school again? 


AN EXCHANGE says that a gentleman school teacher in the southern portion of Rock 





county devoted his attention too exclusively to one of his lady pupils, whereupon the balance 
of the school seized upon him, carried him out of the building, and planted him in a snow 
drift. Love’s ardor was quickly cooled. 


Watworti.—The Delavan School Board have engaged Mr. M. Grigsby to fill the place 
as Principal, in place of Mr. R. W. Laing, resigned. Mr. G. is a young, go-ahead man, 
about twenty-five years of age, who, after serving four years in the army, of which time he 
was eleven months a prisoner at Andersonville, returned home and eommenced studies at 
the First State Normal School of Wisconsin, where after a four years’ course he graduated 
with honor, in the class of 1869. Taught one year at Horicon, Wis., and at Darlington, 
Wis. The Board are believed to have secured a competent teacher.— Walworth County 
Independent. 
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—The Walworth County Independent says two former Elkhorn ladies, Mrs. M. J. Rey- 
nolds, now of Geneva, and Mrs. Julia Ford, now of Milwaukee, have received the degree of 
M. D., and have graduated with honor to their sex, one at Philadelphia, and the other at 
Cleveland. ? 

Tue Waukesha Fieeman says we are sorry to learn of quite a serious accident which 
happened last week to Mr. C. L. Powers, principal of the public school at Mukwonago. 
Through striking his toe against some obstacle, while running, he was hurled against the 
side of the schoolhouse, striking on his head, and was insensible for some time from the 
effect of the concussion. He was able ‘to be about a few days after the accident, however, 
and it is hoped that nothing worse than he has already experienced will be the result of the 


fall. 
CENERAL. 


Or the forty-four professorships of Harvard University, twenty-four bear the names of the 
individuals who founded them or in whose honor they were designated. 

Pror. Perry, of Williams College, lies at present in a very critical condition. His dis- 
ease proves to be a combination of pneumonia and inflammatory rheumatism, and serious 
doubts of his recovery are entertained. 

A Junior at Cornell, it is said, took advantage of Pres’t White’s “peculiar” chirography 
and used a notice informing him of his condition in history, as an honorable dismissai cer- 
tificate from Cornell, on entering another college. 

Pror, S. H. Peart, for some years past principal of the Normal School at Johnson, Vt., 
has been appointed principal of the New Hampshire Normal School, at Plymouth. Amos 
Hadley, of Concord, has been appointed associate principal. 

Pror. J. WerN1I, formerly one of the best teachers in the public schools of Milwaukee, 
is at the head of the German-English Normal School, at Galena, [s. The Institution is in 
a very prosperous condition. Two years ago it began with 32 scholars. It now has 185. 

Tue Providence Journal, after alluding to the fact that President Angell has consented 
to go from the Vermont to the Michigan University, says: “This is one of the consequences 
of work well done where he is. His five vears’ service in Vermont has made him known, 
and made it sure that he would be in demand in yet larger fields.” 

Tue remarkable fact was stated at the opening of the spring term at Oberlin that this is 
the first term during thirty-seven years, or one hundred and eleven terms, that President 
J. H. Fairchild, who is now traveling in Palestine, has not been present in the capacity 
either of student, tutor, professor or president. Prof. Ellis acts in his place. 

Tue exercises of the University of North Carolina, at Chapel Hill, were definitely sus- 
pended February 1. All its funds had been invested in State bonds the year before, and 
as the State has paid no interest on its debt and made no appropriation for its University, 
the unpaid professors began to drop away last autumn, and the students have at last fol- 
lowed their example, 

Pror, Guyot, of Princeton, is in California. His health is still very feeble, and he is 
entirely unable to pursue his regular studies. His artists are busily engaged, under Ernest 
Landoz, in preparing drawings for new maps which are to appear in his new geography. 
There were sixty thousand copies of Guyot’s geographies sold in one week last year, and we 
hear the publisher, Charles Scribner, sent, at a recent date, about fifty thousand copies to 
Japan. 

Rey. Perer McVickar has been elected president of Washburn College, Kansas, and 
has accepted He has served four years as State Superintendent of Education. Unexam- 
pled popularity in the State, together with ripe scholarship and enthusiasm for the college 
work, fit him abundantly for his position —Congregationalist . 


3—[Vox, I.—No. 4.] 
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EDUCATIONAL LECISLATION--POSTSCRIPT. 

We embrace the opportunity of a little delay in the printing of our last form to say, in 
addition to a few words on a former page, that before the Legislature adjourned, the follow- 
ing amendments of the School Laws were agreed to: 

1. (Section 42.) Teachers hereafter will not need to file their certificate with the district 
clerk, along with the contract, but only a copy of the certificate. 

2. When not otherwise specified in the contract, twenty-two (22) days are always to be 
considered as a school-month, and Saturday is no longer a legal school day; that is, in 
counting the time school has been taught, Saturdays are not to be included. The same act 
determines the five mofths’ school required in section 59 of the School Code to embrace 110 
days, including legal holidays. This, therefore, will continue to be the basis for the appor- 
tionment of school money; nor will it be legal to depart from it. 

3. (Section 43, sub-section F/ird.) The number of children between the ages of four and 
seven, seven and fifteen, and fifteen and twenty, is to be taken and reported—both of 
those who attend school and of those who do not. 

4. (Section 50.) When a vacancy in a school board of joint-district is to be filled by the 
town clerk, the appointment is to be made by the clerk of the town which contains the 
school-house and indorsed by the clerks of the other towns. 

5. District clerks, town clerks, and the secretaries of town boards of directors, are au- 
‘horized to subscribe for the Wisconsin JournaL oy Epvcarion, at the expeuse of the dis- 
srict or town, as the case may be. 

6. The “ Township System ” law has been amended by authorizing the payment of a per 
liem to the secretary of the town board of directors; by striking off the proviso from sec- 
tion 35 of the law (chapter 182 of 1869); and by requiring those towns which adopt the 
system not to abolish it under two years. 

The above euactments and amendments are all salutary and were needed. The Legisla- 
sure would not consent—at least the Senate would not—to a school month of twenty days. 
Some minor verbal corrections were made, where needed. A Circular, exhibiting all the 
shanges in full, will soon be issued from the office of the Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


Wuart it Costs tro Keep Scuoor.—The following table shows the amount expended in 
fo) 


yne year in the several States for every child of school-going age: 
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Dear anp Dump Asytum.—The Milwaukee Sentinel says that Mr. George L. Weed has 
been selected by the Trustees of the Deaf and Dumb Asylum at Delavan to the Superin- 
tendency of that institution, made vacant by the resignation of Mr. Stone. The gentleman 
has had much experience in the duties of this position, having at one time been connected 
with a similar institution in Ohio. Of late years, however, he has been traveling in Europe, and 
comes to the work in hand with wealth of experience which will eminently fit him for the place. 
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Motes of the States. 


Miyyesora has a school system similar, in many respects, to our own. But with half the 
population, she has exceeded us in her provisions for training teachers, having already three 
Normal Schools in operation. These have been established by the Legislature. It admits 
of serious question how far public educational interests are promoted by the possession of 
large funds, aside from those furnished by the people. What they pay for they appreciate 
The Normal School building at Winona is understood to be one of the finest in the country, 
and admirably adapted to the work for which it is designed. The other two schools are 
located at Mankato and St. Cloud. Aggregate attendance in the three schools, 817, of 
whom 873 were normal pupils. 

Mississipr1.—The constitution adopted in 1868 makes provision for public education. 
There is to be a State Superintendent elected, and a State board, consisting of the Super- 
intendent, Secretary of State and Attorney General, and County Superintendents. Each 
county is a district, and each incorporated city of more than five thousand inhabitants. 
Each board of county supervisors, and each city council, in the cities above named, appoint 
six school directors, who create sub-districts, make rules, prescribe text-books, provide school 
houses, ete. Institutes are provided for and steps have been taken for a Normal School. 
There is some delay in the organization of schools, but the first State Superintendent, Hon. 
H. R. Pease, has been elected, and county superintendents have been appointed. 

Missouri has had to encounter a good deal of opposition and prejudice against popular 
education, but is progressing. School funds, through defects in the law, have been mis- 
managed. Of 680,000 school children in this State, 324,299 have never been registered. 
The schools in St. Louis, however, are among the best in the Union, and the State Univer- 
sity, at Columbia, and the North Missouri Normal School, at Kirkville, are reported as pros- 
perous. Another Normal Schooi will be opened at Sedalia next fall. This State has county 
superintendents and the towns and cities are school: districts, with sub-districts under local 
directors. Large provision has been made in this State for colored schools, and the opposi- 
tion to the education of the colored population is passing away. 

Nesraska.—Nothing is reported for this territory, except that Hon. S. D. Brats is, or 
was, the state superintendent. 

Nevaps.—The governor, state superintendent and state surveyor are a state board, 
Teachers are well paid, and long terms of school maintained; the average wages of male 
teachers being $125.59 per month, and of female teachers, $97.98; while the average dura- 
tion of the schools is eight months and. eighteen days. These figures are higher, the state 
superintendent says, than in any other state in the union. Nevada has, as yet, no normal 
school, university, college or academy. Colored children, very unwisely as the state super- 
intendent thinks, are excluded from the schools. 

New Hampsutre.—A new effort has been made in the way of Institutes; prejudice 
against them has been overcome, and the work has received commendation. A series of 
educational lectures has also been given, through the state, and it is designed to extend 
them to every town. There is a tendency to consolidate small and feeble districts, but there 
is also a tendency to the increase of feeble districts, through the decrease of population in 
the agricultural portions of the state. It appears that the school term is shorter in those 
years when no “dog tax ” is raised, and the state superintendent remarks: ‘ What a pity 
that we should not have more dogs, or be able to tax them higher, so that we might be able 
to educate our children better!” New Hampshire has one Normal School, at Plymouth. 
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New Jersty.—The “ rate-bill” system still prevails in part in this state. In 696 dis- 
tricts the schools are free; in 639 they are supported in part by tuition fees. The state su- 
perintendent thinks the people will voluntarily abolish the plan, if the legislature does not. 
The average term of the schools is eight months and eight days, which comes next to Ne- 
vada—eight months and eighteen days. The Normal School at Trenton is ina very efficient 
state, but has just suffered the great loss of the resignation of Dr. Harr, the Principal. 
The city of Newark maintains a “ Saturday Normal School,” and 110 of the city teachers 
are graduates of the same. This is a hint to Milwaukee, 
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ASTRONOMICAL INSTRUMENTS. 

The older instruments have to surrender something of their prestige to the rising impor- 
tance of instruments which were not so much as named a decade ago. Solar eclipses, in 
particular, have called into existence a great variety of curious contrivances. The American 
expedition to Evrope last December was particularly distinguished for its superb apparatus, 
in which every contingency was provided for. The telescope, the spectroscope, and the 
polariscope now go hand in hand, and of these three the spectroscope is that which for its 
exquisite transformations of light, but far more for its profound revelations, occupies the 
ground of chiefest attention. Every one is familiar with the refraction of light by a prism, 
producing a section of a rainbow. Any incandescent body like the sun, gives what is called 
the continuous spectrum, a full display of the colors in order from red to violet. A glowing 
vapor gives one or more bright lines, flashing across the fields where the continuous spec- 
trum would be if the light came from an incandescent body. Each kind of vapor gives its 
own peculiar lines of flashes, invariable in color and position, so that when one sees these 
lines he can tell what vapors or combination of vapors are burning. By skilful arrange- 
ment, a continuous spectrum may be thrown into a position just by the side of a discon- 
tinuous spectrum, and in this way the exact places of the bright lines in the latter are read- 
ily determined. For example, the vapor of sodium is found to give two bright yellow lines 
across a place which corresponds to two black lines in the solar spectrum. What are these 
lines? If an incandescent body has between it and the instrument any vapors which are 
not themselves glowing, these will absorb some part of the light, and cast certain black 
lines on the spectrum just in those places where they would cast bright lines and colored if 
they were glowing, and sent out the lines themselves. These principles will serve to explain 
much that is said in reference to the eclipse. If at any time, light is admitted from the sun 
to a prism through a very narrow slit placed horizontally, the spectrum wiil show its dark 
lines. These are taken to indicate that around the incandescent sun is an envelop of va- 
pors, and what these vapors are is determined by a minute study of the lines. It has thus 
been shown that the sun contains iron, calcium, magnesium, and other metals.—Christian 
Union. 


Amenities or Newsparerpom.—Mr. Greeley, in the Zribune of last Saturday, replying 
to a writer in another daily, uses the following explicit terms: ‘“ We brand this man a liar, 
aud dare him to attempt to remove the brand.” And again: “This is the meanest kind of 
forgery, and utterly without excuse.” And more of the same sort. And what dces the 
reader suppose was the occasion of language so: violent? What bitter personality, what 
probing of old and sensitive wounds, what gross injustice or shameless calumny—which of 
all the provoking causes which make even “the wise man mad,” evoked this outburst? 
Why, an article on the Tariff, in which the writer had cited a conversation with a salt man- 
ufacturer, which the editor of the Z’ridune thinks could never have taken place! The truth 
is nobody knows better than Mr. Greeley that such utterances degrade the utterer, lower the 
moral tone of the newspaper press, and work incalculable mischief in more ways than we 
need now specify. The defense he sets up, that honesty demands that he should “call a 
spade a spade” and all that, is too shallow to deceive so clear an intellect as his. He must 
see that if all writers and talkers should follow his lead, the world would become a bear- 
garden, and violence and bloodshed would rule in every department of life. * * * For 
ourselves, we cannot refrain from protesting in the name of all those charities and cour- 
tesies without which there can be neither peace nor progress, against giving the authority of 
such high example to a practice so repulsive and so injurious.— Christian Union. 
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PREMONITIONS OF STORMS. 


The poet Virgil saw in the bird, as his countrymen were wont to do, an augur and a 
prophet of the mutations of weather. “A being eminently electrical, the bird,” says 
Michelet, not without reason, “is more en rapport than any other with numerous meteoro- 
logical phenomena of heat and magnetism, whose secrets neither our senses nor our appre- 
ciation can arrive at. He possesses, as it were, a kind of physical prescience. What more 
natural than that man, whose perception is much slower, and who does not recognize them 
until after the event, should interrogate this instructive precursor which announces them? 
Meteorology especially may’ derive hence a great advantage. It will possess the surest 
means, and already it has found a guide in the foresight of birds. Would that Napoleon, 
in 1812, had taken note of the premature migration of the birds of the North! From the 
storks and cranes he might have secured the most trustworthy information. In their pre- 
cocious departure he might have divined the imminency of a severe and J winter. 
They hastened towards the South, and he-——he remained at Moscow!” * 

The vegetation of the country furnishes another class of dumb but credible guides in the 
study of meteorology. It is said by pioneers of the forest, that, in our hemisphere, knowing 
that the moss delights in shady places, they borrow the custom of the Indian, and find their 
way at midnight through unfrequented woods by feeling the moss on the northern side of 
the trees. ‘in every country,” says Fitzroy,” “the bark of trees and vegetation indicate 
the prevalent winds.” If the wind blows constantly or chiefly in one direction, in any 
country, the windward side of it is apt to be crowned with vegetation, while on the other 
side there is scarcely a shrub or a flower. This is the case in Peru, Patagonia, some por- 
tions of Arabia, Africa, and on many islands. In some places wind carrying moisture 
affects one side of a hill or mountain chain and does not affect the other.—Prof. 7. ZB. 
Maury, on Weather Telegrams, de., in Scribner's for March. 


JOY IN STUDY. 


Joy is one of the main factors of mental development. The intellectual rank of any 
creature may be measured by the playfulness of its infancy. Who would buy a puppy 
with not a streak of fun in him, or a colt with no more friskiness than a worn out cart 
horse? Your sober colt or puppy is either sick or stupid; and so, as a rule, is your habit- 
ually sober child. Go to our asylums for the weak-minded if you want to see patterns of 
sobriety; next to them the homes of intemperate and vicious parents. The fun-loving pro- 
pensity of such little miserables, if they ever had any, has been crushed into untimely 
soberness by disease or ill- treatment, and they are not bright. 

A certain old teacher used to remark that he would rather have “ten devils in a class 
than one fool.” He could make something of the imps of mischief, not by suppressing 
their jollity, but by turning it into right channels. The “fool” is not troublesome, but hope- 
less; he lacks energy of mind. A friend of ours, an experienced teacher, says: ‘The 
hardest working, most brilliant and successful student I ever had the pleasure of teaching, 
was a young man whom the president of the college called a monkey, too full of frolic to 
accomplish anything useful, He was too frolicsome to do anything soberly, more especially 
if gravity was insisted on as a duty. But when his overflowing humor was allowed to 
brighten his work, he was the most persistent student in the institution; he made fun of 
labor that sober-sided plodders broke their hearts and deranged their stomachs over.”— 
College Courant. ; 


REMARKABLE WORKS OF HUMAN LABOR. 


Ninevah was fourteen miles long, eight wide and forty miles round, with a wall one hnn- 
dred feet high, and thick enough for three chariots abreast. Babylon was fifty miles with- 
in the walls, which were seventy-five feet thick and one hundred feet high, with one hundred 
brazen gates. The temple of Diana, of Ephesus, was four hundred and twenty feet to the 
support of the roof. It was a hundred years in building. The largest of the pyramids is 
four hundred and eighty-one feet high and six hundred and fifty-three feet on the sides. Its 
base covers eleven acres. The stones are about sixty feet in length, and the layers are two 
hundred and eight. It employed three hundred and thirty thousand men in building. The 
labyrinth in Egypt contains three hundred chambers and twelve halls. Thebes, in Egypt, 
presents ruins twenty-seven miles around. Athens was twenty-five miles around, and con- 
tained three hundred and fifty-nine thousand citizens and four hundred thousand slaves. 
The Temple of Delphos was so rich in donations that it was plundered of fifty millions of 
dollars, and Nero carried away from. it two hundred statues. The walls of Rome were 
thirteen miles around. 
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HAW THORNE’S IMPRESSIONS OF LINCCLN. 
Hawrnorné and his party had gone into the President’s room, annexed, as he says, as 
supernumeraries to a deputation from a Massachusetts whip factory, with the present of a 
splendid whip to the Chief Magistrate: 


“By and by there was a little stir on the staircase and in the passage-way, and in 
lounged a tall, loose-jointed figure, of an exaggerated Yankee port and demeanor, whom 
(as being about the homeliest man I ever saw, yet by no means repulsive or disagreeable) 
it was impossible not to recognize as Uncle Abe, 

“Unquestionably, Western man though he be, and Kentuckian by birth, President Liy- 
COLN is the essential representative of all Yankees, and the veritable specimen, physically, 
of what the world seems determined to regard as our characteristic qualities. It is the 
strangest and yet the fittest thing in the jumble of human vicissitudes, that he, out of so 
many millions, unlookeu-for, unselected by any intelligible process that could be based upon 
his genuine qualities, unknown to those who chose him, and unsuspected of what endow- 
ments may — dapt him for his tremendous responsibility, should have found the way open for 
him to fling his lank personality into the chair of state—where, I presume, it was his first 
impulse to throw his legs on the council-table, and tell the Cabinet Ministers a story. There 
is no describing his lengthy awkwardness, nor the uncouthness of his movement; and yet 
it seemed as if I had been in the habit of seeing him daily, and had shaken hands with him 
a thousand times in some village street; so true was he to the aspect of the pattern Ameri- 
can, though with a certain extravagance, which, possibly, I exaggerated still further by the 
delighted eagerness with which I took it in. If put to guess his calling and livelihood, I 
should have taken him for a country school-master as soon as anything else. * * # 
A great deal of native sense; no bookish cultivation, no retinement; honest at heart, and 
thoroughly so, and yet, in some sort, sly,—at least, endowed with a sort of tact and wisdom 
that are akin to craft, and would impel him, I think, to take an antagonist in flank, rather 
than to make a bull-run at him right in front. But, on the whole, 1 liked this sallow, queer, 
sagacious visage, with the homely human sympathies that warmed it; and, for my small 
share in the matter, would as lief have Uncle Abe for a ruler as any man whom it would 
have been practicable to put in his place—J/'rom the Atlantic Monthly for April. 





How Counr Rumrorp Freep Bavarta or Beccars.—Bavaria was eaten up by pauper- 
ism and beggary, in town and country. This had long been the despair of her ministers of 
state and religion. It was reserved for an adventurer from beyond seas to free the state 
from these cleaving mischiefs. Thompson laid his plans so wisely and took his precautions 
so prudently that the miracle was accomplished in one day. On the morning of the 1st of 
January, 1790, the hosts of beggary went forth in their strength to spoil the land. Before 
night they were all under arrest, and the next morning humanely provided for. The help- 
less and impotent were made more comfortable than they had ever been before, while’ the 
sturdy and able-bodied were set to work and made useful members of society. And this 
was done with so much discretion and wise humanity that no vested interest or even preju- 
dice was disturbed, while the whole population breathed freer at being released from this 
odious burden. Even the ancient guild of beggars was so tenderly dealt with that they 
biessed te change which had abolished it, and on one occasion, when their benefactor was 
ill, they went in procession to the cathedral to offer up prayers for his recovery, and on 
another they set apart an hour every day for the same service in his behalfi—rom the 
Atlantic Monthly for April. 


Trovsty at Cartrornia Untversiry.—The construction of the University building is to 
be stopped, as this has cost more than was estimated. A compromise was effected with 
the contractor who was to furnish the bricks, and from to-day all work is to be suspended. 
We are to wait, then, an indefinite period of time before we can have our University build- 
ing, of which so much has been said. The action of the board is probably the right one in 
the present case, but this result does but little justice to the financial ability of the regents, 
some of whom are noted as the sharpest business men on the coast. We are informed 
that $250,000 has been expended on the University during the past year, yet we have but a 
poor showing at the present time. We once thought that we had a University amply en- 
dowed and provided for in every respect—one which should make the name of California 
noted throughout the educational world. Yet here we are with a few students and a large 
deficiency of funds in the treasury. Shall we wait for the millennium for our University to 
acquire a respectable standing, or shall we be obliged to have another grand lottery? San 
Francisco Scientific Press. 
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PADDLE YOUR OWN CANOE. 


Judge S. gave his son a thousand dollars, telling him to go to college and graduate. The 
son returned at the end of the Freshman year, without a dollar, and with several ugly hab- 
its. About the close of the vacation, the Judge said : 

“Well, William, are you going to college this year 

“ Have no money, father. ” 

“But I gave you a thousand dollars to graduate on.” 

“Tt’s all gone, father. ” 

“Very well, my son, it was all I could give you; you can’t stay here; you must now pay 
your own way in the world.” 

A new light broke in upon the vision of the astonished young man. He accommodated 
himself to the situation; left home, made his way to college, graduated at the head of his 
class, studied law, became Governor of the State of New York, entered the Cabinet of the 
President of the United States, and has made a record for himself that will not soon die; 
being none other than William H. Seward, 


9” 





Dr. Hontanp on THE Lecture Bureavs.—The good lecturers have been cheapened by 
association with their inferiors in gifts and aims, and the “lecture system” has degenerated 
into a string of entertainments that have no earnest purpose, and minister to no manly and 
womanly want. The bureaus themselves can have no permanent interest in pushing this 
class of performers and entertainments, for the whole lecture institution will go under with 
such treatment; but the trouble is that it is only the second and third rate men that have 
any real use for the bureau. Good lecturers get all the engagements they want at their 
own prices, and if they need assistance they can hire a clerk to do their correspondence at 
half the price asked by the bureaus. We are glad to see that a few of the better class of 
lecturers have refused to commit themselves to the brokers. If those who are in their 
hands like the association they will remain; but we are sure it would be better for them to 
withdraw, and go back to their old direct rclations with the literary societies of the country. 
A bureau is established to do the business of other people for a consideration, and every 
man who wishes to enter the lecture field, and every man who has entered it and holds a 
low place in it, is sure to adopt the machinery and invoke the aid of a burean to secure 
engagements. Practically, then, without any intentional mischief on the part of the 
bureaus, the effect of their operations has been to crowd upon the lecture associations of 
the country a class of inferior men, who are unconsciously bringing the system to which 
they have looked for their support into contempt and ruin.—From “Topics of the Time,” 
in Scribner's Monthly for March. 


Tue Brorurers Griww.—Among the scholars of Germany there have been no greater 
names than those of Jacob and Wilhelm Grimm, brothers not far apart in the cradle, not 
far apart in death, who lived and worked together their full three score years and ten, 
They lie now side by side in the Matthii Kirchhof at Berlin, in graves precisely similar, 
with a lovely rose-bush scattering petals impartially on the turf above both, and solid twin 
stones at their heads, meant to endure apparently as long as their fame.. Hither come a 
large and various company of pilgrims—children who love the brothers Grimm, for their 
fairy-tales, young students who have been kindled by their example, and gray old scholars 
who respect their achievements as the most marvellous work of the marvellous German eru- 
dition —/’'rom the Atlantic Monthly for April. 





A Learnep Clergyman was accosted in the following manner by an illiterate preacher, 
who despised education:—“ Sir, you have been to college, I suppose?” “‘ Yes, sir,’ was the 
reply. “I am thankful,” rejoined the form>r, “that the Lord opened my mouth without any 
learning.” “A similar event,” retorted the clergyman, “ took place in Balaam’s time; but 
such things are of rare occurrence at the present day.” 


A Scorcn blacksmith being asked the meaning of metaphysies, explained it as foilows: 
“When the party who listens disna ken what the party who speaks means; and when the 
party who speaks, disna ken what he means himsel’—that is metaphysics.” 





METALS IN THE Sun.—Angstrém of Upsala finds thirteen metals in the sun in addition to 
hydrogen, and he is led to believe that the sun has few elements which are not found on our 
earth. .; 


THINKING anp Actinc.—Men are capable of greater things than they perform. They are 
sent into the world with bills of credit, and seldom draw to their full extent. 








~ 
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PEACE. 
By Rev. Cuarves NaismitH. 
Pass on Earth’s winter, let thy reign 
Of darkness cease; no more 
Be seen thy terrors, or be heard 
Thine awful tempest’s roar. 


Come on, Earth’s summer, with thy realm 
Of light; let sea and river, 

Nations and lands, bask in thy beams, 
And peace prevail forever, 


Pass, Mortal life, with all thy strife 
And all thy grief; no more 

Be known thy pains; at last let toil 
And weariness be o’er. 


Come, Immortality, O come! 
From all our woe deliver, 

And bear us to the balm and bloom 
Of peace and love forever. 


Insect Appetite.—The man who wished he had a throat a mile long, and a palate all 
the way, might envy the feats performed in the world of insignificance. Some insects are 
endowed with an appetite so keen and a digestion so rapid that they eat incessantly through- 
out the whole of their lives. They begin as soon as they are born, and go steadily until 
they die. ‘Their existence is a feast, without a change of plates or a pause between the 
courses. Morning, noon and night, their mouths are full, and an endless procession of 
favorite food gratifies the unwearied palate. They know not the names of meals. Break- 
fast commences with infancy, and their only after dinner nap is a passage to another state 
of existence. —Good Health. 


Axice Cary.—It is proposed to insert a memorial window for Alice Cary in the “Church 
of the Strangers,” in New York. From this church Miss Cary was buried. It was the last 
to which she was attached, It is the church of her surviving sister, Miss Phoebe Cary. A 
memorial window has been decided by her friends as more appropriate than a tablet. An 
artist is engaged on the design, and the windew will be made as rich as the contributions of 
her friends will justify. It is necessary only to state this object to secure the necessary 
funds A few dollars from each of her many friends and admirers will make this graceful 
monument to her memory. Contributions will be received in New York by the Messrs. Har- 
per, Franklin square.—Galacy. 


Tue Monument to THE Late Dr. Taytor.—The gentlemen who were appointed at a 
meeting of the alumni of Phillips Academy as a committee to receive funds to erect a mon- 
ument at the grave of the Rev. Dr. Taylor, and provide a marble bust to be placed in the 
Academy, now invite all the scholars of Dr. Taylor to send such contributions as they desire 
to make, to be used according to the instructions given to the committee. It is desirable 
that the money be sent as soon as possible. All such contributions may be sent to A. H. 
Hardy, 181 State street, Boston, and will be duly acknowledged.—Ahode Island School- 
master. 

Tue ApvantTaGe or Having A Trunx.—In reference to the overloading of animals, Sir 
Charles Napier gives an anecdote of an elephant: ‘“ Moll allows them to load him as much 
as they like, and then deliberately takes all off again beyond the quantity he thinks fair to 
put on his back. They dare not put anything on again.” Pity but the horse had a trunk! 
He might then unseat half-a-dozen of the passengers of an overloaded coach. It is too 
true that the problem which people undertake to solve when they hire a coach is, how many. 
will it hold, not how many the horse can draw. 


A Porr asked a friend what he thought of his last production, “An Ode to Sleep,” 
“You have done such justice to the subject that it is impossible to read it without feeling 
its whole weight,” was.the reply. 
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‘Mew Publications. 


BOOKS. 

Scnoot anp Frerp Book or Borany. By Asa Gray, Professor of Natural History in 
Harvard University. New York: Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. Chicago: 5S. C. 
Griggs & Co. 

As this work embraces the author’s “ Lessons in Botany” and his “Field, Forest and 
Garden Botany,” bound in one volume, it is more comprehensive in its scope than any 
manual yet published. It includes the Flora of the Southern as well as of the Middle and 
Northern States, and describes house and conservatory plants and those commonly cul- 
tivated in fields and gardens, as well as native species. In short, it covers the whole 
ground, and seems to leave very little to be desired by the student or teacher. In the 
“Field, Forest and Garden Botany” the subject is simplified and technicalities avoided, as 
far as may be. We observe that the publishers also sell a very convenient microscope for 
botanical uses. 





First Book or Botany.—By Etiza A. lige li Appiton & Co, New York. P. B. 

Hulse, Agent, 117 State street, Chicago. 185 pp., 12 mo. 

The two le: ding ideas of the authoress, in he preparation of this book, were, first, to 
encourage and insist upon the teaching of Botany by direct observation, and not by memor- 
izing descriptions. But secondly and principally, to make it a disciplinary study, to prepare 
the young to study other things in a proper way. For this purpose Botany is better adapted 
than almost anything else, and the book will be welcomed by all teachers who are capable 
of any intelligent and natural method of teaching. The preface is peculiarly interesting 
and instructive, as giving an account of the success of Prof. Henslow in teaching children 
Botany in-the Botanical Gardens at Kew, in England. 


QuackeNnBos’s Unitep Srares [Htstortes.—Published by D. Appleton & Co., New York. 

P. B. Hulse, Agent, 117 State street, Chicago. 

This series consists of an ‘‘ Elementary History,” of 230 pages, 16 mo., and an “Tilus- 
trated School History,” of 552 pages, 12 mo. Both are brought down to the opening of the 
present administration. The Elementary seems well adapted for beginners, and the “ Illus- 
trated” presents the outlines of our history in a graphic and interesting manner, which 
adapts it to the purpose of a reading as well as text-book. In this way a fair knowledge 
of the subject may be imparted, in our common schools, by intelligent teachers, where it 
may be inconvenient to introduce it as a separate study. 


PuysicaL Grocrapuy.—By S. 8. Cornett.—D. Appleton & Co., New York. P. B. Hulse, 

Agent, 117 State street, Chicago. 

The more observable features of this treatise are it compact and convenient form, a 
smallish quarto ; its numerous and well executed maps, diagrams and illustrations, and its 
detailed descriptions of the physical features of the United States. Cornell’s other geogra- 
phies are too well known to need any special notice. This book, on Physical Geography, 
completes the series, and will be welcomed by those who prefer the other books of the same 
author. Among other improvements, are maps showing the isotherms of the United States, 
the distribution “of animals, the vegetable products of different sections, and their mineral 
resources. The publishers appear to have spared no pains to make a beautiful and service- 
able book. 

UNIVERSITY SERIES. 

We would call the attention of teachers, Professors of Science in its various branches, 
and scholars and thinkers generally, to the University Series of Screntiric ADDRESSES now 
in course of publication by C. C. Chatfield, New Haven, Conn., in neat pamphlet form, of 
uniform style and price. Each number contains about 75 pages, neatly printed on good 
paper,—at the moderate price of 25 cents. The number which has been sent to us, (No. 5, 
University Series, —) contains three Scientific Addresses, on several occasions, by Prof. 
John Tyndall, LL. D., FL RLS 

I. The first, on the “ Methods and Tendencies of Physical Investigation,” delivered at 
Norwich before the Physical Section of the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science. 

II. The second, on “ Haze and Dust,” was delivered as a Lecture before the Royal Insti- 
tution of Great Britain, January 21, 1870. 

III. The third address, on the “ ‘Scientific Use of the Imagination,” was delivered before 
the British Association named above, at its meeting held in Liverpool, in September last. 


1 (Ad.)—Vor. L—No. 4. 
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Report or Hon. ©. C. Kuntz, Chairman of the Committee on Education, made to the As- 

sembly Tuesday evening, March 21, 1871. 

We have received this able report, too late to do more than acknowledge it, but shall 
make use of it hereafter. It dicusses the idea of “compulsory education” in this country 
from the stand-point of common sense, and embodies the Bill for County High Schools, 
referred to on a former page. Mr. Kuntz holds; as every intelligent observer must do, that 
what we most need to do is to make the schools better—and that by making the teachers 
better—and thus see what attraction will do, before we try compulsion. He shows, more- 
over, that imperfect as our schools are, the attendance upon them, in this State, of children 
of proper school age, is probably very large. Wisconsin has the largest percentage of her 
population in attendance upon school of any State in the Union. 


Sanpers’ Union Reapers.—Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., New York and Chicago. 

That Sanders’ old series of Readers are popular in this State is evinced in the fact that 
they are more widely used than any others. If fine paper and workmanship, choice selec- 
tions and a careful gradation of the books can secure it, the Union Series is destined to 
like popularity. But we have one objection to all the different series of Readers: they em- 
brace, on the average, six books a piece. This may be well for the publishers, but we do 
not see that it is so for the children, For mere illustrative purposes, and for elocutionary 
exercises, half as many would be enough. But these beautiful books, if any, would recon- 
cile us to more. 

SOOO OOOO BOLO IS 


PERIODICALS. 


Tue GaLtaxy.—We clip the following from the Leader, of Cleveland, Ohio: “If there is 
a valuable feature to be added to a magazine, Ze Galaxy will discover it. For example, 
the March number contains a folding map of San Domingo, in connection with an article 
upon the subject of annexation, and a department of ‘Scientific Miscellany,’ containing 
some nineteen short articles upon scientific subjects. Under the head of ‘ Current Litera- 
ture,’ that of England, France and Germany is reviewed. It is only the barest justice to 
The Galaxy to say that its admirable enterprise and spirit have not only placed it in the 
front rank of American magazines, but have infused a new life into the magazine manage- 
ment of the country.” 

We have just received The Galazry for April, and find it full of sparkling thought and 
solid substance withal. 


Tue Curistian. Union has had an unexampled career of prosperity. In one year it has 
leaped to a circulation surpassed by only one religious journal in the United States, and 
that one over twenty-two years old. The reason is, this paper possesses sterling merit. It 
is convenient in form, being a large quarto, stitched and cut, convenient for binding. It is 
Catholic in its tone, having Rev. H. W. Beecher for its editor. Its editorial articles are 
very valuable. Published by J. B. Ford & Co., 39 Park Row, New York. $8.00 per year. 
Marshall’s engraving of Washington, worth $5.00, is given to each new subscriber. 


Tae Atiantic Montuty for April has the following tempting table of contents: Foot- 
pads, Castilian Days, No Ring, The Ampezzo Pass and the House of the Star of Gold, 
Roundel, The Giant in the Spiked Helmet, Kate Beaumont, Our Eyes and How to take Care 
of them, Children, American Life in France, A Passionate Pilgrim, Spots on the Sun, Our 
Whispering Gallery, Count Rumford, and Recent Literature. In the “ Whispering Gallery” 
this month is a most graphic portrait of President Lincoln, from the pen of Hawthorne. 
James R. Osgood & Co., Boston. $4.00 a year. 


Tue Lapies Repository is without a peer as a ladies’ magazine. The March number 
contains eighty double column large octavo pages, embracing a most entertaining variety of 
articles, illustrated’ by first-class steel engravings and wood cuts, printed on the finest 
calendered paper. We know of no family magazine that equals it. Published by Hitch- 
cock & Walden, 66 Washington street, Chicago. Price, $3.50 per year. 


Tue NorwraGian IamiGRant.—This is a political. news and family paper for Norwegians 
in America, and is published .every Thursday at $2.00 a year, by Epwarp Larssen, Esq. 
Office in the State Journal Block, in this city. Unfortunately we did did not learn Nor- 
wegian in our school days, and therefore cannot judge of the contents of the paper, but we 
can see that it is neatly printed, and well filled with news. 


Goop Heatru for March is filled with good things. The articles on “What to Eat,” 
“The Water we Drink” and “Consumption” are especially good. Alex. Moore, publisher, 
11 Bromfield street, Boston. $2.00 per year. It is furnished to teachers and clergymen 
at 81.50, 








